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Preface 


Mo.st educational administrators and teachers recognize the 
need for sound public relations. The time has passed when 
education might have expected enduring community sup- 
port without acquainting people with the purposes, pro- 
grams, accomplishments, and needs of the schools. Only 
through mutual confidence and respect between those who 
finance the schools and those who conduct them may sub- 
stantial progress be made in the improvement of American 
education. 

This book attempts to provide a basic and systematic 
plan for use by instructional and administrative staffs in the 
organization and maintenance of effective public relations. 
It contains the clcmeiits upon which a program of public 
lelations mav be established by poisons with limited ex- 
pel ience in this field, and it gives detailed explanations of 
more iuliicate techniques of value to those who have com- 
pleted the initial stages of influencing people by the appro- 
priate dissemination of accurate and timely information. 
It emphasizes the piogiam itself as the most significant 
feature in public relations and sti esses the positive influence 
of a competent and loyal staff. Only with these foundations 
of program and staff may any public-relations plan be ex- 
pected to attain marked success. 

Perhaps the main feature of this book relates to its prac- 
tical nature. It does not attempt to present a long and 
detailed treatment of the background of public relations. 
Instead, the authors have preferred the direct approach 
that explains the persuasive methods used by successful 
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educators and commercial organizations to influence a de- 
sired audience. The book aims at preciseness and specificity. 

The authors hope they have succeeded in organizing the 
text in a fashion both logical and convenient for the reader. 
The first six chapters provide necessary backgroimd for 
the reader by pointing out the nature of American schools 
today, by characterizing the kinds of people found in the 
average community, by estabhshing the place and respec- 
tability of good public relations, by explaining why public 
relations is necessary, by describing the various publics and 
how they may be reached, and by defining tlie role of pub- 
licity with emphasis on news of human-interest value. The 
next seven chapters discuss the essential techniques of deal- 
ing successfully with persons connected with newspapers, 
radio, and television; explain how and when to use pictures; 
describe the art of public speaking; illustrate desirable and 
undesirable features of demonstrations and exhibitions; and 
emphasize the importance of students and parents as con- 
tributors to public relations. The final chapter summarizes 
the significant items in the text, presents techniques for 
evaluating programs of public relations, and concludes with 
the firm statement that good educ;ition and adequate public 
relations go hand in hand. 

The authors desire to express sincere appreciation for 
numerous suggestions and information obtained from those 
who, in correspondence and interview, furnished much data 
which proved useful in the writing of the text. They wish to 
give thanks also to colleagues and friends for their kindly 
assistance. They will welcome comments and criticisms from 
readers. Only in this way can published materials be im- 
proved in such a comparatively new field as public relations 
in education. 

Clifford Lee Brownell 

Leo Cans 

Tufie Z. Maroon 
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One encouraging evidence of progreit in education today Is 
that school administrators, teachers, and members of the press 
have awakened to the Importance of interpreting the schools 
to the public. Some people are leading sincere efforts to 
gain know-how in this field. Newspapers in increosing num- 
bers are giving more space ro news of education, and are re- 
porting it more ably. 

Upon the schools rests much of democracy's future. Even 
the best of schools cannot go far without an understanding 
citizenry/ 


These Are Your Schools 


ONE 


rr HAPPENED IN FAIRVILLE 

Elm Street School is the center of many activities in Fair- 
ville, particularly in summer when the playgrounds are in 
use. Many adults who live near the school attended its 
kindergarten and six grades and are, in their own opinion, 
well-informed on educational practices. An argument can 
be started among Fairville residents by suggesting that Bern 
Street School, the other elementary school in the mill sec- 
tion of Fairville, is in any way superior to Elm Street School. 
Needless to say, Bern Street School has its own enthusiastic 
partisans. The rivalry is even more noticeable when it comes 
to the other two elementary schools up in the hill section 
of Fairville, Oaklawn and Maple Avenue schools. To any 
resident of the mill district, they might well be part of 
another school system. 
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PUBLIC RBLATIONS IN EDUCATION 

Elm Street, Bern Street, Oaldawn, and Maple Avenue are 
the four elementary schools which send pupils to the one 
junior-senior high school, Lincoln Memorial School. Because 
of its central location, Lincoln Memorial School is well- 
known to Fairville residents, most of whom were students 
there for varying periods of time. 

Somehow or other, pupils feci stronger loyalties to the 
elementary schools they attended than to their junior-senior 
high school. Of course, many resident of Fairville did not 
graduate from Lincoln Memorial School. The number of 
adults who left school before completing the program is 
much larger in the mill section than in the hill section. 
Avowed reasons for leaving school include comments on the 
difficulty and impracticality of the educational program 
offered, together with the desirability and necessity of earn- 
ing money. Among residents of the hill section, Lincoln Me- 
morial School is highly regarded because of its excellent 
reputation in securing admission to colleges for its grad- 
uates. ' 

The superintendent of schools in Fairville is Thomas S., 
who has lived in Fairville for many years. Prior to his ap- 
pointment as superintendent of schools he st'rved as the 
junior-senior high-school piincipal. Reasonably, the manage- 
ment of schools and the seeming of tax monies demand a 
great deal of his time and effort. 

He says with some misgivings, ““ “WeVe tried to make 
improvements in the schools here, consistently and con- 
servatively. Several times I’ve proposed to tlic school board 
that we should offer vocational training to tlie boys and girls 
who want and need it, particularly those in the mill section. 
Such efforts haven’t been very successful. I’ve tried at times 

*A11 interview quotations are abndged from actual samplings in a given 
community. 
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to Stir up some parental interest in expanding our program 
oflFerings, but there isn’t much spark to build on— many 
parents seem to believe that it would be nice to have more 
general education, but they are imwilling to get behind it. 
Our school staff does a good job, all things considered. We 
haven’t held staff meetings as often as we should, and I 
plan to bring the five schools together more often. 

“No,” he admits, “there’s no persistent effort made to ex- 
plain what we re trying to do, although every parent-teacher 
or parent-principal conference includes some attention to 
the job of the school, I think. I’ve included explanations of 
what the schools in Fairville attempt to do in each yearly 
report, but I often wonder how much those reports are 
read. Yes, I think the people in Fairville would support, 
both financially and otherwise, a good program of educa- 
tion once they understood it. As it is, the people who live 
here have grown up with the schools, and the concept is 
pretty finnly established that the schools are all right. I 
don’t think they’d want any sweeping changes made, or 
even minor changes that would cost considerable money; 
but tl^ey’d go along with reasonable improvements. We’ve 
had individual teachers who’ve done some curriculiun-im- 
proNcmcnl work, but we’ve not had any concerted action 
on it. There again, wc wouldn’t want to make drastic 
changes.” 

Ben J., is the father of two children who attend Ehn 
Street School. He is eniplo}ed as a lathe operator in the 
local plant, owns his own home (subject to mortgage), and 
is an industrious, clean-cut family man. As Ben sees it, “The 
school tries to keep ’('in straightened out and get ’em ready 
for Lincoln. It does a pretty good j>'b of keeping children 
out of trouble, and the kids sure like the playground.” 

Perry M. owns a thriving store in the mill section. His 
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oldest boy is in Lincoln Memorial School; his two younger 
children attend the Bern Street School. Perrys feelings 
about the schools are mixed: “I suppose they do the best 
they can with kids who don’t have too much at home. But 
my youngest doesn’t read the way she should, and she’s in 
third grade. The boy in high school is all right, except in 
French and algebra; don’t know why he has to take that 
stuflF when he’s not going to college, but they told him he 
had to. He works here after school— going into the store 
with me when he finishes. Guess we’ll have to send him to 
business school or something. 

“No, I don’t think any teacher has ever told me or my 
wife how they pick subjects at Lincoln. Of course, I haven’t 
gone to visit the way 1 should. Sure, they ought to give 
children as much training in reading and the rest of the 
subjects as they can, but they ought to teach them some- 
thing about earning a living.” 

Mrs. Miles T. is an active member of the Maple Avenue 
Parent-Teacher Association. She is generally regarded a^ 
a good homemaker and mother. Her tw'O young children 
attend Maple Avenue Sehool. Her reactions to the job of 
the schools reflect both satisfaction and concern: 

“I know most of the teachers at the school, and they do 
a good job. I do wish, though, that they’d drill more in 
reading and in spelling. My two children can do without 
some of the art and recreation work— they get enough of 
that after school and w’cek ends. Some of the children 
should be sent to Bern or Elm Street School, where they 
could learn at their own speeds; teachers have told me 
that a few pupils at Maple Avenue hold the rest back. Yes, 
my children read pretty well. Spelling is neglected, though. 
Why, my husband took out one of his old fourth-grade 
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spellers, and Bernice hadn't even seea some of the words 
before, let alone spelled them. 

“No, I don’t think I’ve ever seen any statement of all the 
things the school tries to do, but I’ve got a pretty good idea 
from listening to my two children.” 

Harry 1... owns the town’s only lumberyard. Because of his 
many community activities and unselfish efforts in Fair- 
ville’s behalf, he is regarded as a civic leader. His two chil- 
dren attend Oaklawn School, and withal, Harry expres.ses 
satisfaction with the school and the progress of his children. 

“They do a pretty good job there. The kids are happy, 
they’re under control, and they seem to be learning, wWt 
they should. Sometimes 1 wish they’d get closer to home 
in some of the subjects because we want our youngsters 
to grow up and keep on living in Fairville. The teachers 
and principal are friendly people. They’ve tried to get us to 
sec that we have to spend more money if we want better 
schooling, but a lot of the people in this town don’t see it 
that way. I figure that a dollar or two more a thousand 
would yidd pretty good returns. You have to give people 
something definite to think about though, if you want them 
to pay more money.” 

The statement of Jeremiah T. includes some of the more 
bitter criticism of Fairville :> schools. A man without chil- 
dren, owner of a large amount of real estate which is leased 
to homeowners and businessmen, Mr. T. can well be char- 
acterized as a man with his eye on the tax dollar. 

“My big complaint about these schools is that they cost 
too much money— money they get by taxing real estate. 
Why, do you know that the tax rate in this town has gone 
up every single year since 1941? There are too many boys 
and girls in high school who just kill time— they ought to be 
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out working the way I did. No, I don’t know what kind of 
teachers you’d get for less money, but I do know that if we 
put some of these kids to work, we wouldn’t need so many 
teachers. They give the children too many extras— they don’t 
need art, or music or health or shop— we never had that 
stuff when I went to school. Just give them the good founda- 
tion subjects and leave the frills alone. Sure, if I had chil- 
dren of my own, I’d want to give them a good education, 
but I can afford to pay for it; most of the kids in the miU 
section shouldn’t have too much schooling anyway. 

“No, why should I find out what the schools in Fairville 
are trying to do for the children. I know what its costs to 
run the schools, and it’s too muchl” 

Jake R. is an employee in the lumberyard owned by 
Harry L. Jake attended Lincoln Memorial School, grad- 
uated, and now has a son and daughter who are students 
there. He says, “It’s a good school and I keep telling my two 
that you have to finish high school if you want a chance 
at anything else. The school ti'ains ’em, and if they last 
three years, tliey get a diploma. Sure, we know what they're 
trying to do— they give them gopd solid subjects, and if 
they should want to go to college, they can get in. My two 
will have to earn their own way, so I guess there’s not 
much chance of college.” 

Mrs. Mary M. is librarian in Fairville’s pubhc library. 
Her daughter is a student at Lincoln Memorial School and 
works after school in the libiary. Mrs. M. has had quite a 
struggle to support herself and her daughter since the 
dcadi of her husband. Mrs. M’s reactions to the curriculum 
of the public schools reflect not only her experiences with 
her daughter but her observations of youngsters of school 
age who use the public library; 

“In the academic areas, Lincoln Memorial School does a 
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good job. My daughter Eleanor does very well in the basic 
subjects, and my hope is that she can get some kind of 
scholarship to go on to a hbrary-training school. I do wish 
that there were more opportunities in homemaking or com- 
mercial subjects so that Eleanor would be able to take 
better care of herself; but if they take the college-preparatory 
subjects, they don’t have time to take anything else. I’ve 
got a pretty good idea what the schools try to do, but I wish 
they said tilings in diflFerent language. Too many times I 
feel that I should have to take a course in educational 
terminology to understand what they really mean.” 

Somi* of the teachers and administrators of Fairville’s 
schools give succinct answers to queries about the objec- 
tives of the public schools. A teacher in the Bern Street 
School says with firm conviction, “Get them ready for the 
next grade is my major aim. That means drill in the .skill 
subjects and not too much time on an\ thing else. The 
achievement tests given in May have to measure up or I 
hear about it!” 

The principal of Maple Avenue School has given a great 
deal of thought to the job of the elementary schools in 
general and to Maple Avenue School in particular. As he 
sees it, “We ought to do a good job in reading, writing, and 
arithmetie but we ought to do a great many other things, 
too. We’ve not done nearly enough work in speech or in 
learning to listen with discriiuiiiation. And I know we 
have many youngsters who ought to have more opportunities 
to do eonstruetion and manipulative work. While I’m not 
ahbiing, parents are happier if we keep our school more 
formal, do more drill work. Surely they like to see their 
children perform in a play or cantaia, but parents don’t 
want the frills or play activities to take up too much time.” 

Mr. T., principal of Lincoln Memorial School, is well 
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aware of the program limitations of the junior-senior hi^ 
school but expresses uncertainty as to better techniques that 
might biing about change. He says, “A lot of these young- 
sters leave here because we’re not giving them what they 
need; we ought to have more pievocational training and 
we ought to establish a diflFerent base for our required 
subjects for about half the students in the school So long 
as we get boys and girls into college, the people who really 
run Faiiville aie satisfied Some day we’ie going to have to 
face the fact that most of the boys and girls who leave 
school eaily stay on in Fairville and become voting citizens 
Right now I’d hkc to put in some form of general-educa- 
tion base, with the opportunity foi at least general vo- 
cational training, but I don’t think the time is right for that 
"No, we don’t make many attempts to help parents 
understand what we’re tiying to do Theie again, the 
parents of the youngsters who go on to college know pretty 
well what program we offer, and then only concern is that 
youngsters meet entrance requirements. Parents of the 
other youngsters and tliose of the ‘early school leavers’ don’t 
care very much what wo offer Siucly, they’d like to have 
their children finish high school, but by and large the 
opportunity to have another wage earner in the family has 
a great deal of bearing on theii attitude.” 

Seth B, is chairman of the school boaid, a real-estate 
man, a director of the bank, and the father of two children 
who attend the Fan ville schools He has served as a member 
of the school board for eight years and speaks as a con- 
scientious student of school affairs- 
“We’re getting to the point where we’ll have to change 
our senior high school; some of the graduates can’t find jobs, 
and some of those who didn’t graduate have become typical 
floaters For years the people here have been pretty well 
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satisfied — you get to the point where things are taken for 
granted, and that’s hard to cope with when you want to in- 
crease a school budget to buy shop equipment and hire a 
teacher. Too many people feel that the schools are good 
enough as they are, so why pa} more money to change them? 
Another factor to consider here is that the min and hill sec- 
tions pay the bulk of the real-estate taxes and outside of state 
aid that’s where most of the money comes from to run the 
schools. Board members arc elected as individuals— no party 
lines in Fairville, and that’s a good thing, don’t you think? 
Most adults here leinember the schools and the teachers as 
they A ere, so we’d have a hard time reshaping public 
opinion toward different educational objectives. I don’t 
think it’s a hopeless job but it will take a lot of time and 
some expert leadership. Suiely, people have to understand 
the job of the schools befoie they’ll increase their support, 
no matter what kind of support. Our board has to move 
slowly, but there arc many times when we’d like to move 
faster.” 

Thus tlie citizens of Fairville express their opinions of 
the schools. 

THE NEED 

No questionnaire or cross- >ection technique, regardless 
of its accuracy, can possibly reflect all the publics’ reactions 
to the schools. The reconstructed inter' iews presented above 
are typical, to some degree at least, of representative points 
of view— reactions which high-light the urgent need for 
defining, in layman’s language, a clear-cut statement of 
policy for a school system. Throughout the lesponses there 
is emphasis on the dominant and understandable logic that 
personal experience with the pubh'c schools, either as an 
adult or through the eyes of a child, determines one’s at- 
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titude toward education. Recurring too is the attempt of the 
residents of Fairville to state in their own terms what the 
schools appear to regard as their educational purposes. Some 
willingness to be analytic is reflected in their statements; 
some desire to improve the school system which certain 
residents believe has become static is evidenced; but above 
all else, there is demonstrated the urgent need for public 
understanding of what all the schools in Fairville attempt 
to do. 

There is need for a statement of educational objectives 
in every city or town, with the exception of tliose few 
communities where such objectives have already been 
achieved. Without guiding administrative policies and 
educational objectives which serve as a basis of under- 
standing within the commimity and as a guide to action 
within the schools, there can be no consistent and effective 
program of public relations. 

VTHO DETERMINFS POLICIES AND OBJECTIVES? 

The school administrations in some cities have answered 
this question by attempting to bring in all the people con- 
cerned, only to realize that not everyone in a community 
is immediately conceined with the operation of the schools. 
Other cities have adapted generally accepted and stated 
objectives and have, through repetition and explanation, 
superimposed these objectives upon the school system Still 
other communities have attempted to mobilize thinking and 
planning toward desirable educational goals. 

In realistic terms, any program of public relations rests 
upon a genuine concern for the education of each child, 
a concern which the professional personnel of a school 
system translate into a worthwhile and human school pro- 
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gTSOi. But no pIsD or program achieves consistency or 
progress without some basis of agreement on die objectives 
of fundamental importance for each child. Formulation of 
worthwhile goals for the schools in any community thus be- 
comes a necessary foundation upon which to build effective 
public relations. While there is no one best method of 
securing general agreements for formulating objectives for 
a school or school system, there are some techniques which 
deserve consideration. These techniques include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Individual states have delegated to local school boards 
and school committees die jurisdiction over the programs 
in the pubUc schools of each town, county, or city, sub- 
ject to certain statutory provisions. Since this is the case, 
the local school board, preferably upon lecommendation 
of the superintendent, must sponsor attempts to formulate 
policies which govern the school system 

2. The administrative and teaching staffs, as a cooperative 
endeavor, can join forces to state in writing the present 
and expected goals for public schools. From grade-, sub- 
ject-, and organizational-level statements of the necessary 
skills, understandings, attitudes, and information comes 
the beginning fiamework u* educational policies and ob- 
jectives on which there is some agreement. 

3. Submitted statements from teachets and administrators 
can be pooled under a convenient but simple form of 
organization. This combined statement should tlien be 
returned to all teachers and administrators for comment, 
discussion, and suggestions for improvement. 

4. A summary draft of the policies and objectives for the 
school system, incorporating suggested improvements, 
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should be drawn up by a small group of administrators 
and teachers. 

5. Copies of the summary draft should be made available 
to the press; to each member of the schools’ personnel; 
to parent-teacher associations, commimity groups, and 
teachers’ organizations; and to interested members of the 
commimity who may not be afBliated with organized 
clubs or associations. Each of these groups and in- 
dividuals should be told that suggestions and criticisms 
are welcome. Members of the educational stafF should 
be willing to accept any invitations to discuss the stated 
objectives of the school with any interested group. 

6. Revisions of the stated polieies and objectives on the basis 
of suggestions from teachers, community groups, or 
others should be considered and handled as teacher- 
administratoi functions. The school board may be re- 
quested to adopt these stated policies and objectives, in- 
corporating for school-board action those factors which 
have failed of resolution 

7. Continuous evaluation and application of stated ob- 
jectives and policies in all aicas of the schools should be 
made by teachers and administrators. 

Autlioritative statements on worthwhile policies and ob- 
jectives for public schools, secured from national organiza- 
tions of various types, should be referred to at all stages of 
local deliberations. In view of the fact that deteimination 
of school objectives and policies is traditionally a local 
function, no national or state objective can be adopted in 
toto. Each commimity has both the legal right and the 
moral obligation to express its educational aims in terms 
which, while consistent with generally accepted patterns, 
reflect local needs and aspirations. 
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A SUGGESTED PATTERN 

Many communities have formulated statements of ob- 
jectives and policies for their public schools, using various 
techniques to reach agreements and to draw conclusions. 
The following abridged statement of objectives illustrates 
the organizational pattern used and the tentative con- 
clusions reached by teachers and administrators in one 
community; it is entitled The Springfield Public Schooh Sub- 
scribe to the hollowing Goals. ^ 

1. Personal goals. 

A. To help each individual grow and develop in the best pos- 
sible ways. 

1. To acquire such skills, understandings, interests, and 
habits as will enable him to read, write, speak, listen, 
and otheiwise use the symbols of communication with 
as great facility as possible. 

2. To help him know his health and lecreational needs, 
and how to caie foi them effectively. 

3. To help him ac(|uiie the special knowledges, skills, and 
habits he needs to become a valued and intelligent 
producer and consumer of goods and services 

4. To help him iceognize and appreciate beauty in na- 
ture, art, music, writing, and construction. 

5. To develop an appreciation of the* dignity of work. 

6. To give him undei standing of, and practice in, desir- 
able human relationships. 

7. To help him think clearly and act courageously in 
achieving those deep spiiitual and emotional values 
basic to all fruitful living. 

B. To help each individual cultivate wholesome social rela- 
tionships. 

• Used by permission of Dr William Sanders, superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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A happy, well-adjusted life for the individual is realized 
only when he sets a high value upon human relationships; 
lives, works, and plays with others in sincere enjoyment; 
appreciates the significance of the family for the indi- 
vidual and society; and participates actively and effec- 
tively in his own family life. 

C. To help each individual become a contributing member 
of the local, state, national, and world communities 
through: 

1. Learning to understand social conditions, customs, and 
trends. 

2. Shaiing the responsibility for recognizing and chang- 
ing unsatisfactory conditions. 

3. Developing attitudes of critical judgment and respect 
for the opinions of other persons. 

4. Observing laws respecting persons and property. 

5. Accepting civic duties as a part of his loyal to 
democratic ideals and principles of action. 

6. Understanding the importance of conserving natuiul 
and human resources. 

7. Realizing the impoitance of utilizing the c-ontrihutions 
of science for the well-being of mankind. 

8. Undci standing the social values of work. 

9. Learning to be a successful pioducer in his chosen 
vocation. 

10. Planning the economics of his own life so that he may 
become an informed and skillful buyer of goods and 
services. 

II. The School Environment and Trogram. 

The school is the agency established by society for the 
fundamental purpose of providing appropriate educational 
experiences for every individual capable of benefiting from 

it. 

Achievement of the social purposes of education depends 
upon the extent to which the school functions as a democracy. 
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Each teacher should be an expert guide for individuals and 
a skillful leader of group life. The school environment, be- 
cause of its effect upon the processes of living and learning, 
should be vital, stimulating, and pleasant. 

An adequate school program is based upon an understanding 
of human needs and how people learn to meet these needs 
Knowledge of the growth processes thiough which the in- 
dividual matures physically, mentally, socially, and emo- 
tionally is the basis for planning the Springfield Educational 
Program. 

Two major factors control the development of our educa- 
tional program: 

1. The ability of the piofcssional staff in planning and 
executing the piogram. 

2. The understanding and willingness of the community to 
finance all phases of the progiam including proper facili- 
ties, equipment, and remuneration foi professional 
workers. 

III. Evaluation. 

A continuing evaluation of the Springfield piogram in the 
light of accepted aims is essential to consistent growth and 
effectiveness. The piogram should be constantly studied and 
interpreted to determine its effectiveness m order that plans 
for improvement can be formulated and put into practice. 
Important considerations in e 'alu.rtion aie; 

A. To help the student: 

1. Estimate his own progress in si ills, abilities, informa- 
tional growth, and in human iclationships. 

2. Understand the possibilities of coiitimu'd growth in 
general areas of learning and in his own specific areas 
of abilities. 

3. Appreciate his growing responsibility as a citizen of 
our community. 

B. To help the parents and the community: 
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1. Understand and participate in the educational pro- 
gram. 

2. Develop a willingness to help in the improvement of 
the total school program. 

3. Weigh the worth of materials and services in terms of 
established educational values. 

4. Willingly provide the schools with adequate support 
through aa appreciation of the worth of educational 
offerings. 

C. To help the professional staff: 

1. Initiate, develop, and execute educational improve- 
ments which will further the educational opportunities 
of each child and all children. 

2. Use skillfully objective and subjective means of evalu- 
ating skills, infoimation, abilities, and social growth. 

3. Determine whether the business management of the 
school system is returning honest value for each tax- 
payer’s dollar, and whether the business management 
is furtheiing desirable and adequate education. 

4. Develop careful appraisals of the effectiveness of the ■ 
schools in guiding the individual’s development as a 
constructive community citizen. 

The preceding statement illustrates the major policies and 
objectives commonly recognized by most communities and 
by most administrators and teachers. Although complete 
agreement as to practice, interpretation, and procedure may 
not be gained in any limited period of time, the values to 
be derived from cooperative endeavor in arriving at a state- 
ment of philosophy or objectives cannot be overestimated. 
Certainly some agreements, not only in the interests of 
public relations but also in the interests of educational 
progress, must serve to weld a staff into a more cohesive 
working group. Only through agreement as to basic policies 
and objectives can a public-relations program achieve the 
16 
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necessary consistency and continued cooperation of school 
persoxmel. 


SUMMARY 

There are many publics in each community and many 
publics related to each school. 

Understanding of the purposes and practices of public 
schools by lay members of the community tends to differ 
in many important respects from the understanding of 
school personnel. 

Citizens of a typical commimity reflect personal attitudes 
toward the schools— attitudes composed of experience, hear- 
say, and limited information. 

A certain percentage of the residents of any community 
appraise public education in terms of cost only, with little 
understanding of the returns to the community of money 
wisely invested in education. 

Many citizens have no clear-cut information about the 
schools which would allow them to evaluate education with 
intelligent imdorstanding. 

There is an urgent need for cousohdating the policies and 
objectives of each school and of each school system into a 
working guide for use by school personnel and by interested 
groups in the community. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Select three or four adults in your community well-known to 
you. Secure from them their opinions as to what the schools 
attempt to achieve. 

2. Prepare a statement which you might use to secure better 
understanding of two phases of school costs by members of the 
parent-teachers association, explaining: 

a. What each tax dollar buys in education. 
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b. When a tax dollar should go to the schools rather than to 
roads, public improvements, or other dvic enterprises. 

3. Oieck with three or more teachers to find out what they 
regard as the fundamental objectives of their classroom teaching, 
their community-school relations, and public education in gen- 
eral. Do their rephes support or oppose the \icw that these 
teachers follow a consistent pattern of educational objectives? 

4. Write out in simple, nonpedagogic language the funda- 
mental objectives for your own classroom, for your ow'ii school, 
for any one pupil. 

5. What steps might be taken in your community to achieve 
better understanding of the assets and liabilities of the present 
school organization? 

6. How may the formulation of desirable educational objectives 
for a community be initiated by a teacher, a principal, a super- 
intendent, a school-board member? 
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Good public relations actually is so simple, so easily attain* 
able, so inexpensive, and so downright sensible that It is 
difficult to understand why some people persist in trying to 
make of it something mysterious or difficult. It is well to 
remember that everything you do, everything you say, con- 
tributes to somebody's opinion of you,^ 


The People Who Make 
Your Schools 


TWO 


FACING THE ISSUE 

Long before one resorts to the familiar channels of public 
communication— publicity— carehil consideration must be 
given to the initial and often basic impact of face-to-face 
relations. Cursory observation of any school or school system 
underscores the Avisdom of first putting one’s own house 
in order. When an administrator, teacher, or pupil makes 
friends with the public closest to him— students, faculty 
members, parents, or others— he gains confidence in him- 
self and in the program he teaches or in which he 
participates. 

Granted that schools exist for pupils; yet planned public 
relations must first be regarded in terms of professional per- 
sonnel and their ability to initiate and carry on desirable 
human and educational programs. Pupils, parents, teachers, 

^By permission from Public Relations in Management, by J. Handley 
Wright and Byron H. Christian. Copyright, 1949. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. 
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administrators, and all members of the community come 
within the focus of eflFective school programs. Under ideal 
conditions each group comprehends its role in working 
with schools and assumes its responsibilities with xmder- 
standing and enthusiasm. But programs which achieve such 
understanding and enthusiasm have had their beginnings 
somewhere. 

AOMINISTBATTVE PERSONNEL 

By the very nature of responsibilities for leadership 
which accrue to school administration, the principal or 
superintendent can assume initiative for effective public 
relations on many fronts. A superintendent in one of tlie 
largest school systems calls attention to the challenge 
which faces all administrators:* 

A harmonious school staflF, working together toward com- 
mon objectives, is good public relations for the school or 
school system as a whole, flow important therefore that 
each teacher assume responsibility for making certain that 
individual relations with fellow teachers are the kind that 
will contribute to the combined total that is good public 
relations. 

\Vlien unity prevails among teachers, the geneial public, 
those who support the schools, are more likely to recognize 
the necessity and the soundness of requests for higher 
salaries, for smaller classes, more adequate school facilities, 
and better and more plentiful tools of instruction. 

Each of the attributes of personal and public relations 
mentioned in the preceding quotation carries definite ad- 
ministrative responsibilities with it, particularly from the 

*Herold C. Hunt, Chicago Schools Journal, January-Februar)', 1948, 
p. 52. 
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Standpoint of responsibility for initiating action which leads 
to achievement and unity. 

Persistent attention by the administration to the status 
of teachers as fellow workers in the total educational pro- 
gram is basic to good public relations. Formation of con- 
sultant groups to serve in an advisory capacity on matters 
of school policy furtliers the kind of relationslxips which 
lead to a truly unified school personnel. 

It has long been recognized that channels of communica- 
tion, vital to programs of school-community relationships, 
must work both ways. On the one hand, ideas and policies 
must be transmitted from the superintendent to the principal 
and thence to the teacher and the pupil. On the other 
hand, reactions, suggestions, and (as situations pennit) 
decision recommendations must flow from pupils and 
teacheis to administrative personnel and on to school 
boaids 

Nowlieie does one find better evidence for thoroxigli inter- 
communication than in curiicnlum development Teaeheis 
participate at all levels ni hnpioving programs of instruc- 
tion— horn the deteimination of initial needs for improve- 
ment to the adoption of unproved practices. Wlio else is in 
a position to gauge so well the needs of pupils, the at- 
titudes of paients, and the possibilities of classroom applica- 
tion? The wise administrator recognizes that a cooperative 
endeavor in eurriculum reorganization, with the administra- 
tor assuming leadership lolcs whencser nccessaiy, does 
much inoic than merelv improve classroom practice. Under- 
standing of total school objectives, assumption of respon- 
sibility for policy determination in a most vital area, and 
willingness to biing sinceiity and cnthusia,sm to an enter- 
prise in which one has had a part are logical outcomes of 
such cooperative endeavor. 
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The cUmate of opinion which detennines teacher and 
pupil attitudes and relationships is directly aflFected by each 
administrator. The school principal who passes summary 
judgment on pupils and faculty members may generate 
fear and suspicion which alienate public support and 
understanding. The superintendent of schools who issues 
orders which brook no compromise or reaction from prin- 
cipals or teachers, who fails to remain frietidlv and receptive 
toward staff members and their ideas, who is unwilling to 
develop an attitude of mutual trust and cooperation— this 
superintendent restricts the development of desirable public 
relations among school personnel. 

In order to achieve understanding and a harmonious 
atmosphere within the school personnel, basic obligations 
demand of each administrator: 

j. Establishment of cooperative practice between teaching, 
supervisory, and administrative personnel. 

2. Practice of the open-door policy in order to keep channels 
of communication operating from and to administrative 
persoimel. 

3. Continued inclusion of administfative and teaching per- 
sonnel in formulating policy recommendations. 

4. Continued stress on securing agreements on basic educa- 
tional objectives so that unity of purpose and integrity 
of practice may be achieved. 

TEACHING PERSONNEL 

The basic obligation of each teacher in helping to create 
eflFective public relations for a school or school system lies 
in the understanding of, and the sincere attempt to achieve, 
desirable educational objectives for each child. While the 
initial impetus to establish stated policies must come from 
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the administration and the school board, each teacher 
must assume a vital role in carrying out these policies to the 
utmost of his personal and professional competence. 

It has been said that to make a friend a person must first 
be one. Nowhere does one find a clearer application of this 
adage than in teacher-teacher relationships. As each teacher 
assumes a higher regard for his own professional status, and 
as each teacher appreciates the contributions he makes to the 
total educational program, jealousy and secrecy surround- 
ing effective practice tend to disappear. The principal of the 
school who recognizes the importance of good human 
relation'-hips devotes considerable attention to promoting 
desirable tcacher-for-teacher regard. 

Each teacher possesses particular assets and weaknesses. 
Efitorts to achieve understanding and pleasant human re- 
lationships must take into consideration that just as pupils 
learn from others, so do teachers. But public confessions of 
weaknesses are seldom constructive and are often em- 
barrassing. Pooling of teachers’ attempts to meet situations 
in the classroom, whether in history, plane geometry, or 
third-grade science, provides helpful suggestions to the 
teacher without requiring personal admissions of weakness. 

Tlie regard of one person for another is composed of 
many factors. No factor exceeds that of “fellow worker” in 
iinportiuice. The “onc-big-happy-family” description of a 
school's personnel .sometimes may ha>'e been grossly exag- 
gerated, but the fact remains that it Is important for each 
per.son to have contemporaries who take an active interest 
in his welfare. Certainly warm human relationships should 
exist in an enterprise so vitally concerned with human wel- 
fare as education. Doing friendly things for others, rallying 
around when a teacher needs help, reporting favorably on 
other teachers and administrators, giving credit where credit 
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is due, demonstrating understanding of another person's 
difficulties— a list of such admirable practices could be end- 
less! The following critical analysis bears repeating:’ 

. . . teachers and other staff members have all the frailties 
of normal human beings, plus, in some cases, shortcomings 
which would be less noticeable were they possessed by per- 
sons in other fields. Aloofness, indifference, smugness, pom- 
posity, verbosity, partiality, tardiness, and forgetfulness are 
characteristics which, singly or in combination, can convert 
a great teacher into a definite public liability. 

Since public opinion is an aggregate of individual opin- 
ions, the individual relations of each teacher with pupils 
and others become the crux of effective public relations. 
The task of retaining reasonable emphasis on curriculum 
and academic standards on the one hand, and of exercising 
high personal standards of analysis of and relationsliips with 
pupils on the other, must rank as tlie paramount challenge 
to each teacher and administrator in American education. 

PUPIL PUBLIC 

Whether we like it or not, each pupil is a daily reporter 
on his school. If the school day goes well and the teacher 
and principal are helpful and human, the report is favor- 
able. If lessons are not learned, or if the teacher reflects 
harassment (no matter what the cause), or if the pupil fails 
to recognize tlie sequence or purpose of the work done, the 
report at home may not be so favorable. 

Certainly no one would justify an obvious attempt by a 
teacher to curry favor or gain popularity with pupils by any 
synthetic means. The fact remains, however, that pupils re- 
port much more fairly on classroom or school activities 

‘W. Emmon Reck, Public Relaiions, Harper & Brothers. New York, 
1946, p. 151. 
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where they have a high regard for the teacher. And pupib 
have a high regard for the teacher who is Srm but friendly, 
who possesses a sense of hiunor but who also believes that 
there is work to be done, and who is willing to tell them 
why they should learn and where tliey will use their knowl- 
edge. 

The leader of a group of children assiunes a difficult role 
— especiall) with groups which vary from 25 to 45 or more. 
The sincere, competent teacher remains a human being, 
subject to error. Parenthetically, any honest pai'ent admits 
to error too, even in working with but one, two, or three 
children Effecth'e pubhc relations can be achie^’ed more 
readily if errors are admitted and if major emphasis is 
placed upon succeeding steps which will prove beneficial to 
the child and to others. DetemiinatioTi of who is right and 
who is wrong, particularly in matters of conduct and disci- 
pline. tends H) generate heat and raise blood pressures but 
offers little that is posithe in presiding a better situation 
for the child, the teacher, and the parents. 

The (’.ode of Ethics of the National Education Associa- 
tion states tluit:' 

The primal)’ ohlig.ition of the teaching profession is to 
guide children, youtli and adults in the pursuit of knowledge 
and skills, to prepare them in the ways of democracy, and to 
help them to become happy, useful, self-supporting citi- 
zens. . . . 

Man}’ tc'achers attempt to meet the challenge in the pre- 
ceding statement and with a noteworthy degree of success. 
Pupil approval, not only of the teacher but of the program 
of education, tends to follow a satisfactory pupil-teacher 
relationship. 

‘ Code of Ethics. National Education Association, Washington, 1952, p. 4. 
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Good pupil-teacher relationships make possible the use of 
truly efiFective techniques of home-school public relations. 
Understanding of the daily and long-term objectives em- 
phasized by each teacher and fortified by written reports 
which the pupil takes to his home, offers an instrument for 
good public relations which cannot be overestimated. Guid- 
ance by the teacher in formulating these objectives— through 
discussion, through appraisal of evident growth by pupils, 
and through displays of accomplishments— can aid im- 
measurably in achieving a more genuine understanding of 
the objectives of the total educational program. Whatever 
else may be true of the common methods of pupil reporting, 
few report cards offer the pupil or the parent substantial 
help in gaining an understanding of the pupil, the teacher, 
or of the educational objectives. 

Pupils show a higher regard for the school if a consistent 
attempt is made to secure understanding of procedures fol- 
lowed. Policies on tardiness, on field trips, on care of school 
grounds, on care of school property, or on marking and pro- 
motion gain readier acceptance if they are brought into the 
realm of student discussion, student action, and, on oc('asion, 
student recommendation. Since most school jjupils arc born 
citizens, it is well to begin to instill the hal)its of good 
citizenship at an early stage of development and to incr«*usc 
the area of pupil participation and consequent assumption 
of responsibility at maturity. The directive role of the 
teacher and administrator is enhanced as understanding of 
policies and procedures replaces compliance because of fear 
or authority. 

LET PARENTS HELP 

While much has been done to mobilize parental interest 
in education, much more needs to be done. One of the com- 
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polling laws of sound public relations is that both parties 
involved in a personal relationship shall benefit from that 
relationship. The fact that teachers and parents have one 
common interest— the welfare of children in a democratic 
society— is a priceless asset in planning school-public 
relations. 

Many American parents regard the schools their children 
attend as almost perfect replicas of the schools they them- 
selves attended. Like the customer in a store who requests 
a name product that he has used with satisfaction, the 
American parent would like to see a familiar pattern of 
education continued. Changes in the pattern of teaching 
or revision of academic content must offer the parent some- 
thing better for his child. The parent must be convinced 
of the necessity of these changes in much the same way that 
he must be satisfied with the superiority of a new product 
over an old, familiar one. It is also significant that the 
person who recommends a new product or a cliange in 
educational procedure has a great deal to do with whether 
the product or the change will be accepted with under- 
standing and appreciation. 

Each person in each school sliould use every opportunity 
to develop the parents’ understanding and personal knowl- 
edge of the educational program. When parents know and 
understand the school program, there is le.ss opposition to 
progress and less interference with existing or contemplated 
procedures. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, a committee made an extensive 
study to determine the kind of information desired by 
parents. As a result of this study, radical changes in the 
report-card system were proposed. The committee recom- 
mended new types of reports to give parents a compre- 
hensive view of their children s progress— not alone in aca- 
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demic subjects but in other areas of child development and 
in adjustment to group living and class participation. The 
conclusions drawn by this committee were:"' 

Baltimore parents, like all parents, want to know what real 
progress their children are making in school. They want to 
know if their children are learning the facts that are to be 
gained from studying the curricular subjects; but they want 
to know many other things about them— whether they are 
developing good work habits, learning to cooperate with 
others, working to the best of their abilities, adjusting them- 
selves to social living and to group activities; they want to 
know if their children are really doing the heU they can and 
no parent has the right to expect more of a child. To parents 
so interested, the new practice of reporting offers far more 
encouragement and will aid them in guiding tlie child better 
than the report that marks progress merely as “E” or “D,” 
the symbols traditionally used by the Baltimore School Sys- 
tem to indicate excellency and defici«>ncy in child progress. 

Parents will pay for what they want for their children. 
Administrators and teachers must point out, in terms of one 
pupil, the actual costs for instruction, equipment, textbooks, 
and supplies. What might be doue witli increased funds 
for each pupil becomes a follow-up step which promotes 
better imderstanding and often leads to increased appropria- 
tions. The more thoroughly the professional staffs of schools 
understand the aspirations and needs of the commimity, the 
more surely acceptable steps for progiess may be outlined 
and achieved. 

EXAMPLES OF PARENT Aim STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

Quite often public schools, by means of “interest surveys,” 
seek to discover what parents want to know about the 

• Baltimore Bulletin of Education^ June, 1949, p. 6. 
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schoob. It b not surprising to find that classroom procedures 
tops the hst. The big questions seem to be; What is being 
taught? How is it being taught? What are the objectives? 
Tell us about subject achievement, grade achievement, the 
use of maps, charts, books. Tell us how it is being done. 
How much learning is taking place? Do children learn 
better than they did a generation ago? 

Often interest surveys take the form of questionnaires 
in which paients check the topics of most interest to them. 
Sugg('stcd topics ma) include attendance rates, classroom 
proceduies, disciplinaiy problems, health problems, home- 
work assignments marking systems, school expenditures, 
and many others. 

Most parents express gicatest interest in what happens 
to their child in the classxi)om. Is he progressing at a normal 
rate for him in academic subjects? Does he make friends 
easily with other children and join in their actixities? How 
does he compaic with other childien in the class? Docs he 
deinonstiate special aptitudes in eeitain areas? Answers 
to such questions illustrate the importance of teacher 
familiarity with cac'h child’s total development as well as 
with subject-matter content. 

Some excellent survexs have been used to sample public 
opinion for the types of information needed by schools 
before launching any program of public relations. Among 
the best of these aic the Illinois Inven*-ory of Pupil Opinion 
and the Illinois lux cutory of Parent Opmion. 

The main objection to the use of this type of survey has 
bc'en ansxx-oicd in this way:® 

Tlic-re is lierc implied no .suggestion that superintendents 
or teachers should renounce their lea Icrship responsibilities. 

‘Harold C. Hand, Wlwt People Think about Their Schools, XVorld 
Book Coin 2 )any, Yonkers, N.Y., 1948, p. 2. 
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Rather what is implied is diat superintendents and the 
teachers can be e£Fective in their public relations and per- 
sonnel practices only to the degree to which they con- 
tinuously increase their knowledge of the attitudes with 
which they are confronted. 

The areas of conscious ignorance exposed as the result 
of survey tests were astonishing. Students in particular 
voiced loud protests about the things they disliked. In the 
words of the researchers who set up the diagnostic tests 

axe wo Xewgex wwSieT 'Joe weee'ssA^j ^wesww.^ 
what, or how serious their problems of internal “public re- 
lations” are. Any school staff that wants to do so can secure 
dependable data concerning the number of pupils who are 
satisfied or dissatisfied with the school. Even more im- 
portant, it can reliably identify the things which plea.se or 
displease and know instead of guess how many pupils are 
satisfied or dissatisfied with each such specific. 

The Student Inventory featured these areas for analy.sis:® 

1. Feeling of belonging. 

2. Treatment by other pupils— fairness and considerateness. 

3. Opportunity to participate satisfactorily in extracurricular 
activities. 

4. Fair treatment by teachers. 

5. Attitude toward the value of study. 

6. Help from teachers with schoolwork. 

7. Too much or too little work assigned. 

Parents were asked to fill out questioimaires containing 
questions on these general factors:® 

’ Ibid.^ p. 7. 

■ Summarized from Harold C. Hand, Gilbert C. Finlay, and Ardwin J. 
Dolio, Illinois Inventory of Public Opinion^ World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N.Y., 1948. 
nbid. 
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1. Treatment of children by teachers. (It is inconceivable 
that any parent who feels his child is not being treated 
properly could be satisfied with the school. ) 

2. Sympathy and understanding. (Parents expect the 
teacher to know the child as a person.) 

3. Treatment by other pupils. 

4. Discipline. ( Must not be too strict or too lax. ) 

5. Help with schoolwork. 

6. Whether pupils learn to meet real-life needs, 

7. WVvether student has the opportunity to learn what the 

parent would like him to learn, 

8. Participation in student activities. (Too few or too many 
is bad. ) 

9. Work load. (Neither too heavy nor too light.) 

10. Money demands. 

11. Homework. 

12. Teaching methods. (There is perplexity and discontent 
because of mistaken beliefs or ignorance. Many schools 
fail miserably in making clear to parents the whys and 
wherefores of new and improved methods of teaching. ) 

Often parents do not view clearly what they want for 
their children, or they may expect achievement or distinc- 
tion beyond the abilities of the child. With a known basis 
from which to work, effective planning for the child and for 
die schools can be accomplished. But most parents want the 
best for their children— always. 

Reflect a moment on the truth of these few sentences:^® 

The passion of the American fathers and mothers is to 
lift children to higher opportunities than they themselves 
enjoyed. It burns like a flame in us as a people. Kindled in 
our country by its first pioneers, who uune here to better the 

” Herbert Hoover, Chicago Schooh Journal, November-December, 1949. 
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opportunities for their children rather than themselves, 
passed on from one generation to the next, it has never 
dimmed nor died. 

EDUCATION AND UNIFIED EFFOBT 

Teacher-parent planning has worked out splendidly in 
many communities where teachers and administrators have 
taken the initiative in organizing such projects. The super- 
intendent of schools in Hinsdale, Illinois, used this letter in 
reporting such a project:” 

Dear Parents: 

As part of the school public relations program, the Health 
and Physical Education Department has prepared the en- 
closed twelve-page report. This publication presents an 
over-all picture of the Health and Physical Education pro- 
gram in the Hinsdale Public Schools and has been developed 
as part of our Cooperative Curriculum Revision Program in 
all subject areas. 

Only through this type of planning by parents, teachers 
and students will we be able to meet adequately the needs oi 
our boys and girls in developing strong bodies tlirougli the* 
acquisition of skills, knowledge, arid the habits ol healthful 
living. 

Yours very truly. 

Compare the preceding report to parents with the follow- 
ing invitation issued in handbill form to citizens of another 
city; 


The purpose of the organization is to find out what we 
are getting from our school system; what we want from our 
schools and how we can get what we want. The schools be- 

” Used by permission of Harvey Dickinson, director ot physical education. 
Board of Education, Hinsdale, IIL 
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long to the people and we want the best values for dollars 

sp^t. 

This call to arms sent out to parents is certain evidence 
that administrators, school-board members, and teachers 
either did not recognize the undercurrents of dissatisfaction 
in the commimity or were unwilling to face them with a 
planned program of action. Once parental or other groups 
are organized under the banner of negative criticism, the 
schools and all school personnel are placed on the defensive. 
How much better to make every attempt to secure parents’ 
understanding of objectives, procedures, costs, and policies, 
so that leadership replaces defensive negativism. 

Parents have a right and an obligation to know what is 
done iii the schools and why it is done. The most successful 
procedures begin with deliberate programs to secure under- 
standing of the schools and progress into programs planned 
to enlist parent participation in policy determination. After 
the parents’ interest in curriculum and teaching methods 
has been proved, it seems feasible then to setik their advice 
on program revision. The professional staff assumes the 
obligation of documenting the needs for change, the basic 
techniques under wliich the changes will be planned, and 
the adaptations which As ill be made in school procedures 
and policies. Many a worthy plan aimed at securing the 
participalion of parents has gone for naught because the 
professional staff invited the parents to participate in 
curriculum or policy revision before they themselves had 
reached agreement on tlie techniques and methods to be 
used. Parents expect teachers and administrators to pro- 
vide the professional know-how— parents will provide the 
understanding, the support, and their most priceless pos- 
session, the children. 
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SUMMABT 

Professional personnel in the schools must first understand 
the importance of public relations and the importance of 
good human relations before the customary techniques of 
publicity may be used. 

The administration assumes an initiating and guiding role 
in any public-relations program. 

The primary and most important public-relations job is 
good teaching. 

The status of teachers, the regard of administrators for 
teachers, and their regard for administrators are of vital 
concern in any public-relations program. 

School organization is improved by keeping channels of 
communication open both from and to administrators, 
teachers, pupils, and parents. 

Teachers and supervisors should be included in deter- 
mining policy. 

School administration is obligated to set up activities 
which encourage staff cooperation. 

Teachers must understand and practice worthwhile school 
objectives as a basis for good public relations. 

It is desirable to establish the importance of each teacher 
and administrator in the total educational program. 

The pupil is a most important public-relations agent in 
carrying information, opinions, and attitudes to the various 
publics. 

Harmonious staff relations are reflected in the classroom, 
in pupils’ attitudes, and in their reporting to the public. 

Pupils need to understand the reason.s for basic school 
objectives and policies. 

Guided pupil reporting to the homes at frequent intervals 
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facilitates parental understanding of the school’s objectives 
and practices. 

While much has been done to stimulate parental interest 
in education, much more can be done. 

Parents want to know more about classroom procedures. 

Guesswork as to what parents expect of their schools 
can be eliminated through use of interest questionnaires 
and other instnunents to ascertain parental reaction. 

Parent-teacher planning works efFectively where proper 
planning by professional staflF members precedes it. 

School authorities should concern themselves with what 
communities expect of education before negative forces 
attack the schools. 

Parents want better educational opportunities for their 
children. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What personal concern should each administrator demon- 
strate toward each teacher? Wliorc is the line of demarcation in 
such personal inteiest? 

2. What steps could be taken to improve the channels of coiii- 
municjition in your own school system? in your own school? 

3. Outline the basic objectives a teacher of English or mathe- 
matics might discuss with a class. Outline the areas of personal 
knowledge which each teacher should have of each child in order 
to achieve cflFective direction. 

4. What procedures might be used by the teacher to have each 
child take home at weekly inteivals written reports on achieve- 
ments in music, industrial arts, mathematics, science, physical 
education, or social studies? 

5. Describe the initial steps which might be taken to secure a 
picture of what your community really expects of its schools. 

6. Under what conditions should parents be asked to partici- 
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pate in revising the extracurricular program of the school? the 
sequence in citizenship training? the marking and reporting 
systems? 

7. What steps may be taken by a faculty to increase the 
understanding of the school’s program and of the part each plays 
in achieving this program? 

8. What does any community gain through an efiFective pro- 
gram of public relations carried on by its schools? What does each 
teacher gain from sucli a program? each pupil? each administra- 
tor? 
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Yet the time is not for off when the American people may 
seriously question whether their schools give them what they 
pa/ for in the form of free men ^ 


Basic Considerations 


THREE 


LETTING THE PEOPLE KNOW 

\\nien aiked what sort of speech he intended to make at 
one of the United Nations sessions, Gen. Carlos Romulo, 
then president of the Genend Assembly, said, “I have two 
types. My Mother Hubbard speech is like the garment— it 
covers everything but touehes nothing. Tlien there is my 
French-bathing-suit speech— it covers only the essential 
points. 

Be warned that this is the latter type of chapter. Every 
efiort has been made to collect practical, meaningful guides 
for use by teachers in the somewhat neglected area of letting 
the public know what goes on behind school walls. It is a 
mistake to assume that the general public imderstands the 
objectives, the programs, or the achievements of the school. 

^ Horace M. Kallen, The Education of Free Men, Farrar, Straus & 
Young, New York, Copyright, 1919 

* Mahina Stephensen, “Pmondl Ghnipscs,'’ Readei^s Digest, March, 1950, 
p. 129. 
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There exists a wide gap between the school and the com- 
munity, and that gap must be bridged. 

Although it lacks some of the basic elements that char- 
acterize an exact science, good public relations proceeds on 
a plane as scientific as possible. Thus, synonyms for public 
relations often include such terms as engineering of consent, 
human relations, humanics (social science), or social en- 
gineering. The udtimate goal of all public relations is good 
will. On the one hand, good will may represent a tangible 
thing easily recognized by persons concerned with a 
certain movement; on the other hand, good will sometimes 
eludes exact description or objective evaluation. In the final 
analysis, good will depends upon the quality of relation- 
ships established between the operator and his several 
publics. 

It is not enough to have a good program and effective 
techniques of instruction. There still remains the problem 
of telling about it and the more imperative duty of helping 
people to understand the educational pattern and its im- 
portance. The purposes of each subject area need to be 
clearly defined. The basis for public understanding and 
public support cannot be established unless that which goes 
on in schools for the development of youth is clearly 
demonstrated. 

PUBOC APPROVAL NEEDED 

In a democracy, the success of anything depends upon 
public confidence and public understanding. Public approval 
is vital. There must be a definite bid for lay interest and 
support. Schools exist because the public considers them de- 
sirable or, more accurately, the public has not pronounced 
them undesirable. Therefore, the schools must sell them- 
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selves to the public, not occasionally, not annually, but 
every day. 

Education sorely needs a continuous, honest, and com- 
prehensive program of interpretation to the public and 
the enlistment of its cooperation. The public must be con- 
vinced that education is organized and conducted as cheaply 
and efficiently as possible. School personnel must prove 
clearly that education is worth what it costs in time, eflFort, 
and money. 

History reveals that the development of schools is based 
upon the understanding of, and belief in, education by the 
general public and upon the ability of the schools to 
interpret successfully the needs and accomplishments re- 
lated to the. program oflFered. The following statement 
represents a stern though appropriate reminder:® 

The first item of public cost which gets cut in a depression, 
the first which is squeezed in a crisis is the school system. 
So recent is its establishment, so imponderable and still un- 
familiar are its relations to free society, that custom com- 
bines with parsimony to keep its seivice to the growth of 
free men at a minimum. 

WHO AND HOW? 

There must be a deeper probe into the need for in- 
terpretation? Policies must be designed to win and hold the 
good will of everyone important to the schools. Who is to 
perform this job of interpretation? It would seem to be a 
task for all, with the teacher as the very heart of an effective 
public-relations program. No group can publicize and inter- 
pret the schools so well as those who know tliem best— the 
administrators and teachers. Another direct line to the public 

''Kallen, op. cit., p. 26. 
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is the pupil. Is he made aware of the educational values he 
receives? 

Public relations offers no panacea for the ills that fre- 
quently confront education. Some misinformed persons be- 
lieve that the mere establishment of a public-relations pro- 
gram will solve all the problems of public interest in, and 
support for, education. Things do not happen that easily. 
Public opinion is influenced by sound public relations, how- 
ever, and education can achieve little without a favorable 
publie opinion. This can be accomplished in one or more 
of three ways; (1) by reinforcing an existing and favorabh* 
public opinion, (2) by directing a laissez-faire opinion 
toward an active one, and (3) by changing an unfavorable 
opinion into one that supports the objectives of sound 
education. 

How is it to be done? First of all, every program in educa- 
tion must rest on a fundamentally .sound foundation; it must 
make sense in terms of the demonstrable happiness and 
well-being it biings to individuals both now and in the 
future. Next, comes the worthwhile ta.sk of keeping moic 
people belter informed about the work of these programs 
Quite applicable hei(' are the proved techniques used to st'll 
other commodities and .services to the public. 

Successful representatives of commercial and industrial 
concerns lu'cd a good product or service to interest tb(' 
prospet'tive customer and to meet the compctilion of rival 
concerns. Likewise education must have a sound product 
(program) that the public believes in and suppoits, a pro- 
gram that stands high in the estimation of those who pav 
the bills for this and for numerous other public enterprises. 

Equal in importance to tlie program itself is the con- 
tribution of a competent and loyal staff. Teachers who arc 
deeply convinced of the value of the subject of their choice, 
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who believe wholeheartedly in the school they represent, 
usually make excellent ambassadors of public relations. Add 
to this professional competence, qualities of leadership, a 
pleasing personality, and the desire to share with others the 
fruits of school accomplishments, and teachers become 
virtual publicity agents for the disseminatiou of wholesome 
ideas among persons with whom they come into contact. 

INDIFFERENCE TO PUBLICITY 

A partial though nationwide survey conducted by the 
authors disclosed that schools in some ways ha\'e made 
good use of public relations. All too often, however, cduea- 
tion has failed to realize the potentiality of publicity, as an 
important instrument for reaching a v'ider audience. With 
approved techniques it is possible thr<^ugh newspapers, 
radio, television, and otlicr media to gel better results with 
more people over a wider area more often .ind in less time. 
Yet publicity remains the most discussed but least under- 
stood of all the techniques of public relations. 

Too little thought has been given to the training of 
t<‘achers in Gilding and creating ne\i's items and in the 
inechanies of preparing and disseminating them. Many 
persons have yet to learn that rnueh can be accomplished 
in interpreting the educational program by an indirect ap- 
proach to the picsentation of interesting information. 

Benjamin Fine, educational r-ditor of the New York 
Timely in a letter to the authors supports this contention 
and adds, “All too often the teachers are not able, or per- 
haps unwilling to cooperate in interpreting the schools. I 
leel that for the most part it is a matter of ignorance rather 
than indifference.” 

If the deterrent is unfamiliarity with pubh'city methods, 
that cam be remedied. It is true that the media of publicity— 
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the tools by which publicity is transmitted— require under* 
standing and correct evaluation. Necessary also is a working 
knowledge of the characteristics and standards of each 
medium and of the attitudes of men who control it. With 
limited preparation a teacher should be able to handle any 
tangible idea, demonstration, speech, report, survey, pro- 
gram objective— which may or may not in itself be news— 
so that news values will emerge. 

PUBIJCmr IS RESPECTABLE 

Some teachers look upon pubheity as showing off, as 
glorifying things that do not matter. They feel that pubheity 
is a form of showmanship that cheapens the noble piofcs- 
sion of education. These concepts are not true. 

Good school publicity furnishes timely and accurate in- 
formation-spoken, written, demonstrated, or shown— that is 
of interest and significance to the public; information 
designed to advance the interests of the schools and persons 
connected with them. It is an important part of the total 
public-relations program which includes the fonnulation 
and maintenance of policies to win and hold the good 
will of people who support a given institution. Personal 
contact and publicity are the most successful ways of bring- 
ing to people the story of the pob’eies of the school. 

Publicity is as honest and dignified as personal contact; it 
is also highly respectable. This is attested by the fact that 
the U.S. Air Force presented an Exceptional Service Award 
to its civilian public-relations director. This honor was be- 
stowed personally by the Chief of the Air Force. 

There is no place for high-powered press agents in educa- 
tion. There is, however, a place and an urgent need for 
school publicity with the objectives of (1) informing the 
public of work contemplated or being done, (2) establishing 
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confidence, (3) rallying support, and (4) correcting mis- 
understandings. 

DEFINITE PLANNING NEEDED 

Definite steps must be taken to find out what people 
tliink about the schools. If the thinking is unfavorable, then 
the next step is to change the practices or policies if these 
objections are reasonable. 

If the schools are misunderstood, then there is a need to 
supply suflRcicnt information to the public to educate it 
out of these misconceptions. School administrators should 
readily agree with this verdict: “School public relations 
which are satisfactory are those developed when the out- 
comes of the school enterprise are evaluated in terms of 
community and individual needs met.”' 

CONTINUOUS PUBLICITY VERSUS PROPAGANDA 

In order to obtain enduring results, public relations must 
function continuoiuly. It is not to be turned on and off 
whenever a piessure group feels that public support is 
needed. Continuous publicity tends to produce mutual 
understanding and respect; sporadic pubheity smacks of 
propaganda and may lead to distrust. 

An example of a sporadic activity occurred in New York 
City one year when the teachers faced a salary crisis. The 
influx of letters and comments to the tducational editor of 
the New York World-Telegram and The Sun was news- 
worthy enough to justify a two-column story with the follow- 
ing headlines:' 

^By permission from The Administration of Am 'mean Public Schools, by 
Harlan L. Hagman. Copyright, 1951. McGraw-Hiil Book Company, Inc., 
New Yoik, 1951. 

'^New York Woi Id-Telegram and The Sun, May 5, 1950. 
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OnMGNANT AND SABCASTIC USl'l'KBS 
POUR IN ON SCHOOL EDITOR 

Most of the teachers in the city school system, it appears, 
have taken pen in hand— or have hitched up a typewriter— 
to let the School Editor know what they think of the $150- 
$250 raise ofiFered to them by Mayor O’Dwyer. . . . 

The letters made nows because teachers seldom make an 
effort to get their side of the story to the public. About a 
month prior to this awakening, an alert young reporter on 
the same paper was complimented by an interested reader 
because of certain interpretative stories the reporter had 
written on recreation and safety. In the course of the 
conversation, the reporter was asked what kind of co- 
operation he had received from the schools in getting 
loads for educational stories. lie had this to say: “There is 
no public relations to speak of below the college level. Now 
and then, we get some cut-and-dried press releases but no 
one ever calls up to point out possible news stories and 
features. I wish they would.” 

During one week of each year (American Education 
Week), about 10 niillion parents ' and other interested 
citi/eus visit the schools. The basic olrjectives of American 
Education Week are, first, to obtain greater ccHrperalion 
from parents in the work of tire scliools and, second, to 
enlist the interest of the greater public in supporting educa- 
tion more generously. 

It is indeed unfortunate that only once each year are 
people encouraged to get a firsthand glimpse of education 
in action. 

W5BU.C RELATIONS KUO THE. VeHOLE. rtmTt 

The materials and most of the examples contained in this 
book are applicable to every program in the school cur- 
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riculum. Naturally, some programs lend themselves more 
easily to public relations than others. For example, in- 
dustrial arts, with its reasonably close association with in- 
dustry in the conununity, may be easier to publicize than 
certain foreign languages. In like manner, dramatics usually 
has greater public appeal than written English. Music educa- 
tion often interests parents because children bring home the 
songs they have learned and the musical instruments they 
play at school. Health education should represent one of 
the easiest programs to dramatize because the child lives 
his health every day; it constitutes a subject of serious 
concern at home, and numerous agencies in the community 
deal with health problems. Unfortunately, however, some 
teachers and pupils look upon health as such a gloomy 
subject that it seldom attains the position it deserves as a 
soimd public-relations medium. 

Furthcimore, intellectual bias is very stiong In many 
schools and communities. In the erroneous thinking of some 
persons, a sort of dichotomy exists between the development 
of pbjsical and social traits. This condition exists even 
though these same pi'isons re.idily admit that modem pro- 
giams of education have as llieii ultimate goal the develop- 
ment of well-roimdcd individuals who will be responsible 
citi/eas in a deinociatic soc'iety. 

A rcali/atioii of this tund is indicated in the report of a 
icgional meeting of school superintendents. Fortunately, 
these men and women recognize the need for arousing a 
widespiead interest in saf ('guarding and improving the total 
welfare of the nation’s eiti/ens. “Modem piognuns of educa- 
tion are seeking to develop the whole child. Intellectual 

as XsuV owes ■^ase cJi. 

. . T'' 

* Amencan A-ssotvalioti ot SdwA AdmnvistcatoTS, Public Relations for 
Americon Schools, Ttoenty-eighth Yearbook, Natumal Education Association, 
Washington, 1950, p. 47. 
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Sound public relations must take into account educating 
the whole child by spotlighting the activities, experiences, 
and participants in all school programs. Some programs need 
exploitation more than others to gain or maintain public 
support. In similar fashion, certaia aspects of a given pro- 
gram may require public-relations attention lest parents and 
taxpayers obtain the wrong impression of the school’s true 
and total objectives. Thus educators face a real problem in 
conducting a program of public relations that reflects proper 
balance in an honest attempt to educate the whole child. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS AT STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 

The selling job must be done by teachers and supervisors 
on the local level or it will not be done at all. A survey 
shows that few superior public-relations efforts originate in 
state departments of education. Such programs are not 
readily discernible, although at least four states are actively 
doing a commendable job of interpretation— Washington, 
Texas, Indiana, and lUinois. From answers received to a 
three-question letter addressed to all state departments of 
education, here are typical replies in the “sorry, wrong 
number” vein: 

1. We are really just becoming aware of the importance 
of public relations in this department of education. 

2. In my opinion public relations for education is neces- 
sary, but I am very sorry we do not have materials tliat may 
be helpful in your study. 

3. Public relations is one of our greatest needs, but as yet 
we have not done very much in that direction. 

4. We rely chiefly on the natural and normal relationships 
with parents and other citizens for getting an interpretation 
of the schools before the public and for creating sympathetic 
and cooperative attitudes. 
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Much more than the "natural and normal relationships 
with parents and other citizens” is needed. Teachers and 
supervisors must concentrate on breaking through the 
shrouds of such complacency and attempt to imitate the 
kind of program which has produced admirable results in 
New Albany, Indiana. 

The New Albany plan. In this community a substantial 
program of public relations is indeed a reality. The wide 
variety of means used to keep the community informed 
about the total school program is evidenced by the follow- 
ing a«-tivities: 

1. Giving talks to parent-teacher groups on various sub- 
jects of public concern. 

2. Assisting such civic-service organizations with their 
projects as the Junior Chamber of Commerce, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and others. 

3. Furnishing news releases on interesting items to local 
and nearby newspapers. 

4. Participating in state education-association programs 
by the organization of district clinics. 

5. Providing radio stations with spot announcements con- 
cerning special features. 

6. Holding annual demonstrations using representatives 
from all schools. 

7. Publicizing participation in the elementary-school 
athletic program. 

8. Assisting with patrol-boy picnics and father-and-son 
banquets. 

9. Awarding patrol-boy certificates of participation each 
year. 

10. Assisting with the annual Education Week display at a 
local service company. 
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11. Serving as host to visitors who come to observe the 
public schools. 

12. Being selected by the Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center as one of the outstanding school systems in the 
country and having one of the elementary classes used 
as a model in tlie production of a motion picture. 

13. Producing a United Nations pageant before the Parent- 
Teacher Association Coimcil using junior-high-school 
children and producing a radio pageant of the same 
type using physically handicapped children from one 
of the elementary schools. 

14. Publishing Indiana Economic Council booklet “It’s 
about Time.” 

15. Giving a special pageant with physically handicapped 
youngsters as participants. 

SUMMARY 

Subject areas must be explained more fully to the general 
pubhc in order to win and hold good will. 

Teachers must take the initiative in keeping more people 
better informed. 

Self-preparation helps in making the best use of publicity 
media. 

The program itself, coupled with an efficient and loyal 
staflF, serves as the foundation for all public relations. 

School publicity is timely and accurate information- 
written. spoken, or demonstrated— with news value designed 
to advance public interest in, and support for, the schools. 

Public relations is the formulation and maintenance of 
poheies designed to win and hold, through publicity and 
personal contact, the good will of people. 

Modem programs of education seek to educate the whole 
child. This concept places a serious responsibihty on those 
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concerned with public relations if parents and taxpayers are 
to understand the school’s true and total objectives. 

The superior jobs of public relations are done by teachers 
and supervisors, and for the most part in local communities. 

To keep a conununity informed, a wide variety of public 
relations techniques must be used. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOB DISCUSSION 

1. DiscuL’s the advantages and disadvantages of delegating all 
publicity responsibilities to a director of school public relations. 

2. Is not education generally accepted as being indispensable? 
Whj, then, is it necessary to prove this faet? 

3. Discuss the difference between publicity and public rela- 
tions. 

1. How can teachers better prepare themselves to take ad- 
vantage of tile many opportunities for public relations and 
publicity? 

5. What is meant by an ‘‘m<lirect approach” to the dissemina- 
tion of interesting information? 

6. Since publicity is considered so important, should teachers 
be paid for the time* they devote to it? always? never? under 
certain conditions? Explain jour answer. 

7. Because superintendents make an accounting to the public 
through periodic reports, why arc tJiesc not enough? 

8. Under what conditions, if ever, should teachers write in- 
dignant letters to the school editor of a daily paper demanding 
pay increases? 

9. Wliat opportunities are afforded in your community to 
promote satisfactory publieits'? 

10. Why do not more teachers use modern and approved 
methods to secure community interest in, and support for, public 
education? 

11. It has been said tiiat “all publicity is public relations but 
not all public relations is publicity.” To what degree do you 
agree with this statement? 
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12. What forces of public opinion have been transmitted into 

public action aflFecting education? 
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Seldom have so many people demonstrated keen and vital 
interest in the public schools, and seldom have the schools 
stood in greater need of public understanding and support.* 


Why Public Relations? 


FOUR 


Djiring the first quarter of the present century, the term 
“publicity” was used to explain what is now called “pubUc 
relations.” Broadly speaking, one might define public rela- 
tions as personal and group action that affects social at- 
titudes and behavior toward a given product or issue. In a 
positive sense, public relations may be defined as the art 
and seience of persuading people in favor of the product 
or issue represented by an individual or group. The dif- 
ference between individual action and group action in 
public relations constitutes a difference in degree rather than 
in kind; in either event, actions speak louder than words. If 
the public does not openly favor a given issue, a large seg- 
ment of the public may actually oppose the issue under 
consideration. No public enterprise can succeed indefinitely 
unless a large part of the public supports it. 

’American Association of School Administrators, Public Relations for 
America's Schools, Twenty-eighth Yearbook, National Education Association, 
Washington, 1950, p. 5. 
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Every teacher has a personal stake in public relations. 
His work and the work of his associates depend on whether 
he practices good public relations. He must face the fact 
that he is a part of, and should be vitally interested in, an 
enterprise which in terms of public funds ranks near the 
top of the nation’s expenditures. He should realize also that 
in a democracy public opinion determines the success or 
failure of any institution dependent on public support. The 
development of schools is based on the ability of the general 
public to understand and believe in the values of the educa- 
tional program. 

Wilder astutely observes that:* 

If any school person says, “I do not care vhat the public 
thinks about my school,” that teacher, administrator or board 
member is a liability to all schools. No public school has any 
moral right to allow itself to be unexplained, misunderstood 
or publicly distrusted; for by its unpopularity it poisons tlie 
pond in which we all must fish. 

THE PUBLIC MUST KNOW 

Personal recognition and professional gain go hand in 
hand with good schools and excellent programs— provided 
of course that people know about the schools and programs. 
No one thinks ill of the American Red Cross and other 
charitable agencies for acquainting people with their services 
and needs. Why should schools refrain from telling their 
honest and straightforward story w'ith the specific purpose 
of building and holding good will? 

Derryberry, a public-health executive, believes that 
service and public relations go hand in hand.'* 

*Ira Wilder, Editorial, Neto York State Journal of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Spring, 1951. 

•Mayhew Derryberry, Symposium, American Journal of Public Health, 
March, 1950. 
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No organization can render maximum service without good 
public relations. If it is to serve most effectively, and be 
adequately financed, the people must know the functions of 
the organization, understand its problems and appreciate its 
importance, 

PUBLIC RELATIONS NECESSARY 

Some teachers labor under the misapprehension that ex- 
tolling the virtues of their programs means seeking publicity 
for selfish reasons. If with such so-called selfishness they 
improve the program and help in its interpretation, the 
entire community reaps the benefit. Of course, to ignore 
completely the desire for self-advancement is about as 
unrealistic as looking in a dark room for a black cat that is 
not there. 

To think only in terms of selfish recognition, however, is 
equally imtenable. Schools aie established and supported to 
serve the needs of )oungstcrs and the community, and the 
public will not continue indefinitely to support schools 
solely to provide good salaries and a comfortable Uving for 
teachers. 

Modem parents have learned to expect certain things of 
the teaching staff beyond meie iiistniction in subject matter. 
They want teachers to respect the dignity of each child and 
to take into account individual personalities. They expect 
teachers to become acquainted with parents and to look 
foiward to meeting them on occasions of social and profes- 
sional nature. Parents want to know what is happening in 
the schools they support, what the needs are, and what 
accomplishments have been made. 

THE program: must be EXPLAINED 

In summary, good public relations are necessary (1) to 
secure continued and stronger support, (2) to make an ac- 
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counting of things accomplished, (3) to advance the educa- 
tional program, and (4) to promote the concept of school 
and community partnership. People have a right to ask, 
as they often do, “Are we getting our money’s worth from 
the schools?” 

Too often there exists a feeling of dissatisfaction about the 
adequacy of the educational system and the results ob- 
tained. The public-school program must be explained and 
made more intelligible. As Yeager points out, “Education 
has a definite function to perform. Its purposes must be 
explained. The needs of the school mtist be comprehended 
by the whole community.”* 

HUBDLING THE OBSTACLES 

Have the schools succeeded in formulating and main- 
taining policies designed to win and hold the good will 
of important people? Educators are the first to agree that at 
best such policies have been spotty and somewhat in- 
adequate. 

High on the list of failure described by a fact-finding cdln- 
mission on education in Connecticut was the policy of 
“isolation of the school.” The need for a “prodigious” raising 
of sights on purposes, problems, and possibilities and the 
development of a real partnership between school and com- 
mimity was cited as the prime requirement of the state’s 
educational system. 

There are some particles of truth in the criticism of 
educators that the public is to blame. “People don’t want to 
hear about the schools,” they say. They refer to the fact that 
people arc only mildly interested in attending school meet- 
ings and in reading annual reports. This is all the more 

‘William A. Yeager, School-Community Relations, The Dryden Press, 
Inc., New York, 1951, p. 111. 
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reason why educators should increase their efforts to create 
a higher potential of public interest in education. 

Most teachers of specialized subjects in secondary schools 
can ill afford complacent attitudes in this matter. Subjects 
such as art, music, industrial arts, home economics, health 
education, safety, and physical education belong in this 
category. One might take a similar position about other 
subjects in the curriculum or about school administration. 
The so-called “special subjects,” however, mean different 
things to different groups of people. For this reason, sincere 
effort is required to establish public understanding and 
acceptance of these significant educational programs. 

MISCONCEPTIONS NEED CHANGE 

The general public seldom acquires true concepts about 
a program when teachers in that program belittle the profes- 
sion they represent. In an Eastern city, for example, a news- 
paper report of a speech carried the following headline: 
COAC HES CAN BE CULTURED, CLAIMS COACH. In defending the 
profession of physical education against the label of “muscle 
men,” unlearned in literature and music, a high-school coach 
boasted in a speech that he, a violinist himself, had earned 
a degree in business administration, not physical education. 
He listed other high-school coaches who possessed academic 
degrees and who had earned licenses as teachers of academic 
subjects. 

With this kind of defeatism, is it any wonder that a 
delegate in the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
voiced the fear that . . coaches would be placed in the 
same category as school teachers if the House passed a 
bill requiring school committees to give coaches a hearing 
before firing them?” 

An open letter by a high-school teacher to the New York 
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World-Telegram and The Sun speaks for itself. It reads in 
part:® 

. . . academic teachers in the high schools would be over- 
joyed if plays, concerts and operettas were abandoned for- 
ever. . . . The aggregate participants in such activities may 
run to 300 students in some high schools. Abandon such ac- 
tivities and watch your teacher morale improve. 

When persons wonder why a given subject should be 
taught in school or why it should be regardf^d as vital to 
the complete education of youth, it is largely because the 
true value of education througli the inediimi of that 
particular subject has been misunderstood. Pul)hc support 
cannot be gained for an enterprise about which parents and 
taxpayers know little, especially when the little they do 
know is twisted and distorted. 

What do people know about physical education, art, the 
social sciences, guidance, health education, or a half-dozen 
other programs? What attitudes need to be changed? The 
average person reacts in terms of his own experiences and 
by what he hears, by what he reads, and by what he sec's. Tt 
is no surprise, therefore, that many individuals regard physi- 
cal education, for example, ^ synonomons with muscle 
building, sports, or a waste of time. 

In a series of spot interviews of the public conducted by 
the authors, the question was asked; ‘‘What is )our con- 
ception of physical education? ' The following samples of 
answers reveal a fair cross section ol undei standing in var- 
ious parts of the country, as expressed by parents and 
students: 

I suppose physical education consists of gathering 40 or 
50 pupils in a gymnasium, leading them in a few ('xercises, 
throwing them some balls, and chasing them about until they 

* New York World-Telegram and The Sun, Feb. 2, 1950. 
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get up a lather or perspiration; then herding them into a 
shower to wash it o£f. 

Learning and playing games. 

I guess it is just a matter of teaching kids how to play 
football, baseball, and most of the other games kids play. 

Physical education is a waste of time, just another way of 
wasting public money; children get enough exercise and play 
without anyone showing them how to do it; we got along 
without it before, and there's no reason why they can't now; 
it’s just a racket! 

Muscle-building exorcises. 

To me it's making big muscles out of little ones. 

To me a bother; 1 don't care for it and 1 don’t participate 
in any of the activities. 

Physical education is the period in school when children 
go outside or to the gymnasium and have fun— play games, 
run around, and are tuight various stunts by the teacher. 

It is used in the schools to build strong bodies, and it gives 
children an opportunity to get away from their academic 
subjects to relax and bicak up the school day. 

I think physical education is beneficial but not essential 
because eultuial things last much longei than physical fit- 
ness. 

A good thing that keeps you stiong. 

Physical education is a subject in the ciiiiiculurn of our 
schools; it deals with educating the pupil physically. 

Education of the body, to be able to play a game or take 
part in a sport and enjoy it. 

It teaches me games I like to pla^ after school and on 
Saturday with my friends. 

My children arc learning in physical education to play by 
themselves and with others botli skillfully and in a friendly 
manner. 

The coeducational classes in physical education at our 
high school help to establish wholesome boy-girl relation- 
ships. 
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My children go to the physical-education teachers in our 
school with personal problems. 

An excellent laboratory for developing leisure-time skills 
and interests. 

The above statement clearly reflect three types of pro- 
grams and public relations: good, laissez-faire, and poor. 

A similar situation prevails in other subject areas. For 
example, educators often take it for granted tliat students, 
parents, teachers, and others have a clear understanding of 
the purposes which underlie tlie leaching of English. Yet 
typical answers to the question “What do you learn from 
English classes?” given to students include “About a bunch 
of dead authors and how to write letters.” “How to write 
and how to read.” Just what I have to; I could use help 
in learning to speak better, though.” 

In another school, however, a clearer understanding was 
evidenced by student answers given to this same question. 
“We Icam to read better, to speak better, and to find in- 
formation when we need it.” “We’re learning to think and 
speak on our feet, to locate good material, and how J:o 
organize our material.” “We’re finding out about many kinds 
of hterature and learning to read it better.” “We’ve learned 
how to speak better and how to organize facts and ideas 
from what we read oi hear.” 

These contrasts present widely different levels of under- 
standing and widely different bases from which public 
relations generate. 

All too frequently, improvements in school practice are 
attacked and impaired unless persons responsible for these 
improvements establish public understanding. Consider the 
plight of a school superintendent in a Middle Western city 
who announced the introduction of a program to improve 
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reading in the junior and senior high schools. Within a 
short time, this administrator was accused of: 

1. Establishing the program to obtain data for his doctoral 
study. (This comment was from two teachers.) 

2. Believing that pupils in his town were inordinately back- 
ward. 

3. Failing to secure the facts before he wasted the town’s 
money. 

4. Having lost confidence in the teaching staff. 

5. Knowing ^'ery little about what went on in the schools. 

6. Trying to make a name for himself. 

Fortunately, test evidence and reports from teachers and 
principals furnished adequate proof of the need for reading 
improvement in these schools. But the superintendent’s 
failure to work with the teaching and administiative staffs, 
together with his failure to keep the public informed, pre- 
vented the reading-improvement program from accomplish- 
ing the desired puipose. 

REASONS FOR MISCONCEPTION 

Thc.se vaiied concepts should be disturbing when one 
considers that all education exists by public appioval. The 
broadest, i idlest piogram often fails if it does not have 
public support. 

W'hal is lesponsible lor the confused maze of opinions? 
One thing— a lack of public understanding and confidence 
based on one or on a combination ol such factors as inferior 
programs, a multiplicity of confusing programs, a dis- 
turbing contrast between objectives and their attainment in 
practice, opinions of students who receive improper in- 
struction, ideas of misinformed people, teachers who lack 
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skill in leadership, or (saddest of all from the standpoint of 
public relations ) good programs without sound public 
relations. 

Some of these problems lie beyond the province of this 
book. The real concern is with teachers who have worth- 
while programs but who refrain from telling others about 
these programs. Their course of instruction aims at the en- 
richment of general education, at the development of well- 
rounded individuals as responsible citizens in a democratic 
society. They help to mold individuals who possess vigor, 
strength, and character, with ability to get along with others; 
they provide opportunities for students to learn how to 
control the emotions and to find outlets that lead to self- 
esteem and to self-realization. They do all this in a society 
that sincerely places a high value on the happiness of chil- 
dren and the future welfare of the nation. 

Again the question might be asked, “How well do 
teachers interpret to the public the problems and accom- 
plishments of education?” Remember, the public has to be 
reminded constantly of the sound purposes and services of 5 
worthwhile commimity enterprise. The people can change 
anything in a democracy nevertheless, afi community enter- 
prises must win and hold pubhc favor in order to survive. 
Education and the subject areas in it are governed by 
policies of boards of education who guard the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Not to be minimized in importance are the extracurricular 
activities in schools; an interpretation of these is equally 
essential. Again, as in academic areas, a sound program of 
extracurricular activities is the best medium of public rela- 
tions. Yeager sounds a warning about extracurricular activ- 
ities when he writes:* 

‘Op. cit.. p. 204. 
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Since all too often the school rises and falls in the public's 
judgment by the success or failure of its activities, it is im- 
portant that they ( extraciuricular activities ) be properly ad- 
ministered as an integral part of the educational program. 
Care should be taken that the following impediments which 
concern the community be removed: (1) too great emphasis 
on the activity program or any part of it; (2) evils which 
have become associated with them, such as gambling in 
connection with athletics; (3) loss of control by school 
authorities; (4) pupil neglect of their studies for these ac- 
tivities; (5) excessive cost to parents for dues, fees, and 
other expenses, especially to those of low income; (6) 
evening affairs which keep pupils out at unreasonable hours; 
(7') improperly chaperoned affairs vdth resulting family and 
public concern; (8) activity schedules which require pupils 
to be away from home when needed by parents for home 
chores; (9) excessive individual pupil load which, together 
with home and community responsibility, makes too great a 
drain on a pupil’s physical capacity. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS IN OTHER AREAS 

Wliy public relations? Take a lesson from big business, 
labor unions, chiuches, police departments, the American 
Medical Association, voluntary welfare agencies (such as 
the American Red Cross, the Children’s Aid Society, the 
Community Chest, March of Dimes), and other groups too 
numerous to list. They have discovered the answer to sound 
public relations and the answer has paid rich dividends. 

In a letter to the authors, \Ilun L. Sw im, publicity director 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, candidly volun- 
teers the following information : 

We believe that many of the difficulties which have con- 
fronted our organization . . . and which confront it now 
. . . were the results of misinformation or the lack of in- 
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formation about our aims and objectives and the things we 
have accomplished in the past. Consequently, much of our 
time is devoted to providing accurate information about the 
various projects we sponsor. 

I believe the loaders of our organization will agree with 
my statement that the C.I.O. would never have reached its 
present size and would never have accomplished as much 
as it has if the organization had not established a public 
relations organization almost as soon as it was founded. 

The New York City Police Department is equally alert to 
the value of public relations and points out io its employees, 
“The Department must collectively and individually 
demonstrate the knowledge, technique and capacity to pro- 
vide the type of police service which the public expect from 
it.” The piurpose of carefully planned public relations is ex- 
plained by the New York City Police Department in a letter 
to the authors containing the following comments: 

The success of a police force in the perfoimance of its 
duties is largely measured by the degree of support and co- 
operation it receives from the people whom it serves. It is*of 
paramount importance, therefore, to secure for this Depart- 
ment the self confidence, respect and approbation of the 
public. The cultivation of such desirable attitudes on the 
part of the public is dependent upon reciprocal attitudes on 
the part of the Department. In accordance with the concept 
of mutual good will, a program to enhance good public re- 
lations is designed for active participation therein by every 
member of the Department. 

The American Medical Association with its 140,000 mem- 
bers allotted 3 million dollars for public relations in order 
to acquaint the public with a twelve-point program for im- 
proving national medical care, its substitute for a proposed 
Federal health-insurance plan. The Association established 
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its public-relations program with a threefold purpose; (1) 
to aid the national, state, and local medical societies in 
their problems and programs, (2) to build and maintain 
good will for the medical profession, and (3) to utilize fully 
the power of public relations to advance the health and 
welfare of the American people. 

It is not strange in these days to observe that churches 
recognize the value of pubhc relations. Nearly 2,000 years 
ago the Great Teacher spoke: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” and “\^Tiatsoever ye 
would that rucn should do to you, do yc even so to them.” 

The March of Dimes story has become a classic example 
of eliciting public support. The Warm Springs Foundation in 
Georgia was faced with an annual deficit of $170,000. In 
attempting to raise more money, someone proposed a 
President’s birthday ball. After much planning, 58,000 towns 
held similar balls on the same night and as a result, $1,040,- 
000 was raised. The following year the fund was increased 
to $1,400,000. A carefully planned and continuous public- 
relations job succeeded in identifying the institution with 
the interests of people. The story of crippled children was 
forcefully presented to the public. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board alerts its many sub- 
sidiary centers throughout the country with a manual from 
its Bureau of Public Information The manual emphasizes 
the vital need for a public-ielalions program with this intro- 
duction:’^ 

Public relations in the broadest sense is the art of making 
the public understand what an organization or movement is 
doing, why it is doing it, whom it serves and how it con- 

’ From the manual. Public Relations for the Jewish Community Center, 
by Bernard Postal, director of the Bureau of Pubhc Information of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board. 
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tributes to the welfare of the community as a whole. Thus, 
public relations helps achieve participation in, and wins 
recognition, status, and support for, the organization or 
movement with which it is concerned. 

The Morris County Tuberculosis and Health Association 
of Norristown, New Jersey, sponsors health-education work- 
shops, send out a Dental News Letter and Your Health Re- 
porter, and in general does a splendid job of selling health 
education to the people of New Jersey. In 1946 it pioneered 
the first eye-health mobile unit and more recently added a 
preventive heart-program unit. 

Public relations gave The Boy Scouts of America its 
initial impetus. Since 1910 the organization has capitalized 
on these factors: ( 1 ) surrounding its program with romance 
and vigorous outdoor activities; (2) emphasizing the quali- 
ties of good citizenship; (3) associating the interests of the 
organization with those of the community; (4) recruiting 
volunteer leaders so that the community feels a sense of per- 
sonal identification vsdtli the cause; and (5) telling its stoty 
simply and trutlifully tlirough all availalde channels, with 
the continuous job of keeping the piililic informed about 
the organization and about the services it renders. 

SOME COMMUNITIES KNOW WHY 

Invariably, outstanding programs of public relations pay 
rich dividends in wholehearted community support for 
education. Schools have benefited greatly in such com- 
munities. Numerous school systems have found the answer 
to “Why public relations?” 

The schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, have done a tremendous 
job in alerting the public to the accomplishments and needs 
of education. 
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The public schools in Hinsdale, Illinois, gained increased 
support after a curriculum-revision program. The superin- 
tendent saw to it that the community obtained a picture 
of the total program of education by means of illustrated 
reports and the use of other media. 

When Herold C. Hunt was school superintendent in 
Kansas City, Missouri, he gained the sincere thanks of 
thousands of citizens, among other ways, by releasing school 
finance reports that could be understood. Another asset to 
improved public relations was the good job of educational 
publicity through cooperative radio stations. 

The Jersey City Board of Education published a complete 
pictorial report with the following message directed to the 
people by the chief executive ofiBcer;® 

I would that it were possible for me to conduct each one of 
you personally through our schools. . . . Since it is difficult 
for you to visit our schools, I am taking this means of bring- 
ing the schools to you. Tlirough the magic of the camera and 
the aid of the printed word you will be able to observe our 
cliildicn as they pailicipate with whole hcaits, alert minds, 
and willing hands in all the activities which go to make up a 
balanced and well-rounded edueation. 

Bui bank, California, opened its school buildings and 
facilities for recreation, special services, meetings, adult 
education, and community g.Jups. Then a complete report 
w’as made through the official publication of the school 
system, 

Baldwin, New York, enthusiastically supports its schools. 
Physical education, among other subjects, enjoys support 
through the efforts of the director of physical education for 
girls, Ethel T. Kloberg, a real pioneer in realizing that a 

*With Heart, Head and Hand: A Tour through the Public Schools of 
Jersey City (Jersey City, N.J., Board of Education), 1949, p, 7. 
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sound program will be supported if the public knows what 
it is all about. 

Edwin W. Broome, the school superintendent in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, wrote: "A school system is 
obligated to keep abreast of the progress that is being made 
within the profession. It is also obligated to provide means 
for informing the publie of the reasons for significant 
changes in procedures.”® 

The city of Baltimore, Maryland, established a bureau of 
statistics and research which has been invaluable to the 
Department of Education. Teachers and otliers are oriented 
in numerous aspects of public relations for the schools. 

A physical-education festival was held in Laporte, 
Indiana, and an attempt was made to reach the public by 
means of an illustrated report with the message “Health Is 
Important, Too.” 

Chicago, Illinois, benefits greatly through the work of its 
Citizens School Comniitlec. Understanding the schools is 
aided by a teachers’ in-service education program. 

The Texas State Department of Education was one of 
the first to issue public-relations pamphlets covering the 
major fields of public education. 

Great Neck, New York, with a forward-looking superin- 
tendent of .schools and a resourceful director of health and 
physical education, has set up a youth community-center 
program that is difficult to match. It is no surprise, there- 
fore, that Superintendent John L. Miller had this to say in 
the first is.sue of Educationallij Speaking^: “An informed 
public is essential to intelligent functioning in a democracy. 
Democracy’s schools must, therefore, depend to a great 

•O/ the Children, Superintendent’s Report, Preface, Board of Education, 
Montgomery Coimty, Maryland, 1948. 
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degree on sound thinking based on adequate information.”'** 

Loimdes County, Alabama, is sure to benefit by its recrea- 
tional-leadership training course and by the booklet made 
available to every teacher. 

The Albuquerque, New Mexico, school system also has 
done an excellent public-relations job with its pamphlets and 
booklets. 

In Vermont the director of recreation was able to report, 
"Recreation for all in Vermont is being recognized as a basic 
need. Many gains have been made in communities large 
and small.” 

The Fairlee Village School, Vermont, introduced square 
dancing in the public-school curriculum in what has become 
known as the “Fairlee Experiment.” 

New Castle, Indiana, improves its public relations through 
action. As a result, sixth-grade children have an opportunity 
to attend camp at Versailles State Park. 

Contra County, California, and the Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, school district, recognize the value of public rela- 
tions by issuing booklets on various aspects of the school 
program. 

The Evening Standard in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, de- 
voted an entire supplement to the city schools in action. The 
streamer headline read good athletic program valuable 
AS.SET. Another lead story was headed recreational op- 
portunity FOR ALL. 

Mishawaka, Indiana, acquaints the public with school 
affairs by means of excellent exhibits, dance revues, and 
other media. 

Washington is one state with an advisory committee on 

^Educationally Speaking ^ Great Neck, N*Y., Board of Education), 
February, 1949. (Mimeographed.) 
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the schools’ responsibility in human growth and public 
relations. In addition, demonstration groups are available 
in square dancing and in other school activities. 

The Institute for Education by Radio, of the Ohio State 
University, called national attention to a top publicity job 
for health education in Travis County, Texas, with a first- 
place award in 1949. Earning the prize was a series of thirty 
15-minute radio health quizzes. The programs entitled 
“Healthful Living” were written by staff members at the 
University of Texas and sponsored by 21 cooperating 
agencies. The incomplete results were “electrifying” accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Research in Education by Radio, of the 
University of Texas. The effectiveness of the program was 
reflected in increased health interest among children and 
teachers. During the first three months the programs were 
on the air, requests were made for 43 speakers for meetings 
dealing with community health. The Travis County school 
superintendent reported that more attention was given to 
health in that one year than during all the time he had held 
tliis position. One teacher stated that for the first time* in 
her thirty years of teaching pupils really wanted to study 
health. 

It is indeed unfortunate that it is not possible to measure 
scientifically the dividends produced by the above cross 
section of good public-relation programs. Few will dispute 
the fact, however, that sound education and an enlightened 
public go hand in hand. 

SUMUCABY 

Teachers must practice good public relations in their 
own interests and for the benefit of the profession they 
represent. 

Public relations are necessary (1) to secuie continued 
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and stronger support, (2) to render an accounting, (3) to 
advance the educational program, and (4) to promote the 
concept of community partnership in educational afFairs. 

Too often the contributions that education makes to demo- 
cratic leadership are kept secret. 

Many times teachers find it difficult to answer simple 
(questions about the program they represent. 

Knowledge of the program is essential to understanding. 
Understanding is basic to appreciation. Appreciation is basic 
to support. 

Mistaken attitudes about education need to be changed 
by accurate information. 

Confused opinion may result from one or a combination 
of such factors as inferior programs, misguided programs, 
an uninformed public, or incompetent teachers. 

Most business, professional, and welfare organizations 
give special attention to public relations. 

A well-written and accurate newspaper story or report 
can work wonders in promoting understanding. 

Several communities have answered with action the 
question “Why public relations?’' 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss the reasons why so many people have varied con- 
cepts of education. 

2. Docs not the very fact that the schools are publicly sup- 
ported indicate ih.at the people in general believe in the value of 
education'’ Discuss this with reference to what should be done. 

3. Should athletic coaches be regarded as teachers? Discuss 
the differences, if any, in the objectives and methods employed 
by coaches and teachers of physical education. In accordance 
with modem concepts of education, what decision do you reach 
with reference to the terms “regular” vt .us “special” teachers 
and “curricular” versus “extracurricular” activities? 
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4. Suppose the staff agrees that the program in reading is not 
up to approved standards. What steps should be taken by the 
staff to publicize needed improvement in the reading program? 

5. Should educators be more or less publicity-minded than 
employees of other municipal departments? How about educa- 
tion as compared with private business or commercial enterprise, 
labor organizations, welfare agencies, professional associations? 

6. Compare the techniques described in die last section of the 
chapter that lists the ways in which several communities have 
gained publicity for their educational programs. Which of these 
techniques appear most valuable to you? least valuable? Describe 
several others with which you are familiar. 
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Beneath the social veneer thot surrounds each one of us« we 
ore much alike — just plain people. If your message or mine 
IS importont enough, and If we have the ability to present it 
in a convincing manner, the message will goin ottention. We 
may have to overcome strong opposition — the folks antag- 
onistic to our measure or those who do not agree wholly 
with our point of view, and the folks more concerned with 
affairs that have little or no relationship to the subject of 
our choice. But good ideas, expressed in simple and forceful 
language, finally reach the human mind and impel men to 
action. 


The Public 

aud How It Can Be Reached 


FIVE 


The creation of good vsdll at every point of contact between 
teachers and the public is a must. The sum total of all im- 
pressions— appearance, actions, speech, and writings of 
every person associated with a school program— contributes 
to the general opinion. 

Yet, it is not enough to woo only the groups that come 
into direct contact with the schools, since many families 
have no children of school age. A friendly and favorable at- 
titude must also be created among the general public, as 
distinguished from those small segments of the public com- 
prising the teachers and parents ot school-age children. 
Much more than the usual facc-lo-face public relations is 
needed. Hundreds of different publics exist, each bound to 
another by some common bond or interest. These various 
groups play an important part in community life and, to a 
great extent, crystallize public opinion. 
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THE MANY PUBLICS 

Every organization, every religious, vocational, political, 
or special-interest group, constitutes a public. Since publics 
overlap, one individual may belong to many publics. A 
given person may be (1) in a low-income group, (2) a 
white-collar worker, (3) a Protestant, (4) a salesman, (5) 
an Elk, (6) a member of the American Legion, (7) a 
registered Democrat, (8) between twenty-one and forty 
years of age, (9) of Italian descent, and (10) a suburban 
resident. 

This man, like many others, is not a member of a single 
public which the schools can reach through normal channels 
of contact relations. This means that he is not ( 1 ) a parent 
of a student, (2) a member of the parent-teachers associa- 
tion, (3) an alumnus, or (4) a student. Yet, he votes, pays 
taxes, and has an equal voice with parents of school chil- 
dren in determining school expenditures and policies. 

The nature and desires of each of the many publics must 
be determined so that various media of commimication that 
shape public thinking can operate effectively. This explains 
why pubhc-relations programs usually are directed at 
specific groups. In the campaign of successful public rela- 
tions, the target is a particular segment of the populace; the 
weapons, eflFective and truthhil publicity. 

The U.S. Air Force and other military organizations make 
their appeals for recruits to schools and to such organiza- 
tions as the Boy Scouts of America and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. In this case, the target is the 
adolescent-age group because obviously the future of mili- 
tary strength rests on the shoulders of today’s youth. 

Schools must direct their programs at not one but many 
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publics. In education the pubh'c is everyone. The com- 
munity is people— all kinds of people. Since group opinion 
is a composite of individual opinion, a conscious effort must 
be made to direct the impressions gained by the community. 

Opinions in their formulative stages are influenced by 
basic elements such as vested interests, personal gain, civic 
pride, and the desire for community progress or improve- 
ment. The public is interested in results. Values in an 
educational program must be translated into realities that 
fill specific wants or meet specific needs. Interpretation of 
the schools to the supporting public should be universal, 
comprehensive, and intelligent. Such publicity should stress 
the value of education to society in general as well as the 
value which accrues to individuals and families. 

PERSONAL RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY 

The influences which govern opinion are found m the 
average home and comnninity. These influences are condi- 
tioned by the means employed to gather information- 
newspapers, radio, television, and otlier foims of com- 
munication. In brief, the publics can be reached thiough 
personal relations and through publicity using such media 
as: 


FACE-TO-FArE RELATIONS 

Students 

Parents 

Talks 

Letters 

Telephone 

Television 

Demonstrations and exhibits 
Community planning 


PUBLICITY 

Press 
L idio 
Niagazines 
Films 
Pictures 
Pamphlets 
School paper 
Bulletin board 
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SIMPUCITY NEEDED 

Surveys indicate that teachers do a great deal more with 
face-to-face public relations than with publicity. As a re- 
sult, only a limited number of publics normally are reached, 
and many groups whose support is vitally needed are over- 
looked. Reaching more people involves the use of numerous 
publicity methods. It also requires simplicity, simple defini- 
tions, and summarized concepts. Information must not lead 
to confusion. 

The first step is to translate the policies, programs, and 
actions of the schools into simple and imderstandable ex- 
pression. Such expression tends to create in the public mind 
a true and accurate impression of the vital role education 
plays in American society. This means the elimination of 
pompous double talk and statements of objectives that are 
long, ponderous, and difficult to understand. Everything 
said or written must be directed toward an audience that, 
as it increases in size, includes more and more people witli 
less and less formal education. • 

As an example, note the findings of Flesch as the result 
of a study he made. Twenty per cent of the readers never 
heard of the Bikini bomb test. ‘Fifty-two per cent of Amer- 
ican farmers never heard of the Marshall Plan. Thirty per 
cent of the citizens of a large Middle Western city never 
heard of the United Nations.' 

Then there is the story of a motion-picture company that 
polled audiences on advertising with or without adjectives. 
It turned out that one out of three persons did not know 
the meaning of the word “adjective.” 

Another survey by an editor of the Gallup PoU showed 

* Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Readable Wnting, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1949, p. 11. 
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that nearly 40 per cent of the adults of this country do not 
know what a tariff is. One out of foiur persons had not 
the faintest idea of what inflation is. The term filibuster was 
complete “Greek” to one-half of the nation’s voters, while 
nine-tenths of them did not know what a reciprocal-trade 
treaty is. In spite of all the thousands of newspaper stories 
about juj isdictional strikes in recent years, two-thirds of the 
people did not know what a jurisdictional strike is. Only 
four persons in ten had any idea of what is meant by the 
electoral-college voting system. Less than half of the Amer- 
ican adults knew how many United States senators there are 
from each state. Only half knew the number of years a 
member of the House of Representatives is elected to serve.* 

The indications are clear, therefore, that one must use 
understandable language in reaching the public. There is no 
place for dignified, stodgy, wordly messages that lack terse- 
ness or snap. Teachers and other educators often write in 
stilted English because they assume the public expects them 
to write that way. Most peisons use ihcloric in keeping 
ssTlh theii place in society or the place they would like to 
occupy . 

Many people find it difficult to understand everyday 
words. A striking example of this fact is taken from a report 
by the radio and television columnist of the New York 
Herald-Tiihune.' Ciosby calls ..Itcntion to a portion of the 
“Candid Camcia” program wherein an attempt was made 
to find out how many people knew what the word “retro- 
active” means. Here is what happened: 

. . . That tireless investigator of other people’s business, 
Allen Flint, took his “Candid Camera” and his concealed 
microphone out the other day to find out how many people 

‘ William A Lydgate, editor of Gallup Poll, Redbook, April, 1948. 

* John Crosby, New York Herald-Tribune, June 29, 1950. 
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Jcnew what the word “retroactive” meant. He walked up to 
an elevator starter and declared belligerently: “Listen, 1 
think you ought to know that the last elevator on the right 
side is retroactive.” 

“Goe,” said the starter, “I haven’t heard any complaints 
from the elevator man.” 

“It’s dangerous.” 

“Gee, we’ll have to look into it. You think it’s very danger- 
ous?” 

“It certainly is dangerous. You can get into all kinds ot 
trouble with Aat.” 

Mr. Funt then wandered out, smiling hu sadistic smile, and 
accosted a young lady at a soda fountain. “Boy,” he ex- 
claimed, “isn’t this weather retroactive, though!” She agreed 
heartily that it was. 

“Most retioaclive day we’ve had,” said Funt. 

“Yes,” said the girl, “Terrible.” 

“You know what retroactive weather is, don’t you?” asked 
Funt. 

“Very hot without stopping,” said the girl firmly. 

The next victim was a gentleman window shopping. 
“Hey, buddy,” said Funt grimly, “it I were you I woulcfh’t 
go into that store.” 

“Why not?” 

“Those people in there, they’re very retroactive. ... I 
mean if a store is retroactive, the least you can do is pass 
’em by.” 

"Well,” said the man uncertainly, “as long as you insist ’’ 

“I don’t insist. It’s just my advice. Would you— do you— 
ever go into stores that are retroactive?” 

“Well, I’ve taken chances befoic.” 

USING THE RIGHT WORDS 

It has been truly stated that words fire most of the bullets 
in the battle of public relations. To be effective, words must 
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describe the things they name and the actions they 
represent. The big problem is to capture the spirit of the 
learning situation and to commimicate ideas in the language 
of appeal to the general public. In this way schools can 
break the bonds of isolation. 

Educators might follow the lead of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission and launch a war on gobbledygook. The pur- 
pose of the campaign, according to its chairman, was to 
make what was said understandable to everyone. This 
meant cutting out long-winded words and phrases that 
previously had resulted in confusion. It was found that one 
83 -word job-description sentence could be boiled down 
to about a dozen words easy to comprehend. 

During the Second World War certain businessmen were 
expected to imderstand such bewildering directives as the 
following, issued by the OfBce of Price Administration; 

The new pricing system correlates the pricing of fresh 
cucumber pickles by processors with the method used in 
figuring processor ceiling prices for pickles made by cu- 
cumbers that arc first cured in salt brine. 

Until a processor of fresh cucumber pickles determines 
the weighted average price per dozen containers F.O.B. 
factory, which he charged for the same item during the first 
60 days after the beginning of the 1941 pack. To that he adds 
8 percent to cover cost inci . ase> other than for cucumbers 
and increase for fresh cucumber costs at the rate of 40 cents 
per bushel. 

Often similar types of complicated expressions are foimd 
in school messages designed for public consiunption. 
Readers and listeners lose confidence in an author or speaker 
when his words do not make sense to them. 

An enterprising yoimg man from a large university, 
recently appointed school superintendent in a small Maine 
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city, made his initial address before a mixed audience of 
citizens. He wanted to impress the people with his profes* 
sional competence and chose for his topic “The Whole 
Child.” Throughout the speech he referred frequently to the 
“whole child” in a manner commonly understood among 
educators. Completing his address in what he thought 
was a blaze of glory, tlie superintendent urged members 
of the audience to ask questions. Finally, a timid woman 

arose and said, “Mr. , you have used the words ‘whole 

child’ again and again. What other kind of child is there?” 

In another part of the country a rural supervisor hoped 
to improve school procedure by an extensive program of 
cmricukun revision, utilizing the various resources in the 
community. At one of the planning sessions the supervisor 
stressed the value of “implementing” the program. She be- 
came embarrassed when it developed that some of the rural 
folk in attendance thought “implement” meant some sort 
of farm machincryl 

Many other illustrations of public misunderstanding come 
to mind. The secondary-school teacher who spoke glibly of 
“internalization,” which students thought had something 
to do with digestion. The parent who asked his elementary- 
school child what he had Icariied in arithmetic. The child 
showed a blank expression. Fortunately, before engaging in 
public condemnation of the schools, the parent visited the 
teacher and learned that arithmetic was taught as “number 
skills.” Teachers and administrators must be sure the specific 
public understands when such terms are spoken or written 
as “language arts,” “school-community setting,” “frame of 
reference,” “behavior pattern,” and others. 

The U.S. Weather Bureau came down to earth in a 
report that precipitated a five-column headline in a New 
$0 
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York newspaper/ entitled oh, boy— weather man’s talking 

OUR LANGUAGE: 

The renaissance in weather forecasting was explained by 
agent Ernest J. Christine as “trying as we go along to phrase 
the forecast in such a way as to give a clear and accurate 
picture of what the weather is going to be. We believe that a 
word here and there will make the forecast a more usable 
piece of information. Instead of saying that the weather will 
be ‘fair and warmer,’ it sometimes gives a better picture to 
say, ‘die day will be bright with pleasant temperature.’ ” 

Elbert Hubbard once said, “Let men express themselves 
in their own way, and if they express themselves poorly, 
their punishment will be that no one will read them.” He 
recognized the essential value of translating ideas into such 
a vivid language picture that none can fail to see. The ap- 
peal should be to the common denominator of mass interest; 
ideas should be focused sharply on reader interest. 

Here is a significant news story of what happened in a 
New York City school because of a teachers’ salary protest: 

HOW STOPPAGE AFFECTS PUPILS IN ONE SCHOOL 

Stoppage of after-school activities may be just a lot of 
words to you unless you happen to be a high school student. 
Here is what the teachers’ .salary protest has done to the 
boys and girls in one school . . in the Bronx: 

Bus trip to West Point scheduled for seniors, called off. 
Ditto for a boat ride scheduled for June 13. No senior prom; 
no junior prom. No faculty-student baseball game. No free 
trips to the Yankee Stadium. No baseball, track and other 
sports. Annual operetta scheduled for May 18, 19, 20, can- 
celled though costumes and scenery have been bought and 
rehearsals held. 

* New York World-Telegram and The Sun, Feb, 16, 1950. 
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“This sets the high schools back 50 years,” commented 
Miss , President of the High School Teachers Associa- 
tion. She said the situation at High School is typical of 

what has happened throughout the city. 

USING SEVERAL MEDIA 

Reaching the public is an endless process. The interests 
of many different kinds of Americans must be attracted. 
All communication channels, therefore, must be kept 
humming to reach people of different ages, varying in- 
come, and numerous levels of educational experience. News- 
papers, radio, television, magazines, talks, word of mouth, 
displays, letters, pictures, demonstrations— in sliort, every 
possible way must be utilized to acquaint the public with 
prompt, adequate, and truthful information. 

The Seattle, Washington, public schools send bulletins to 
parents describing methods of instruction. One such bulletin 
dealt with arithmetic and accompanied the report card 
sent to each parent. Work on the bulletin combined the re- 
sources of the curriculum committee, the mathematics de- 
partment, and individual teachers, all of whom made every 
effort to avoid theoretical expressions and pedagogical 
verbiage. The results were excellent reception by parents 
and increased teacher-pupil interest in arithmetic. This 
bulletin followed the question-and-answer technique. Both 
questions and answers were brief and to the point. For 
example, “When does your child begin to Icam arithmetic? ' 
“The use of arithmetic begins in the home when your child 
knows how old he is; when he can tell coins apart. . . .” 
Another pointed question read, “Can parents help?” The 
obvious answer is, “Yes, they can if they know what the 
schools are trying to do.” 

Remember that each medium has its appeal and its use. 
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Not a single technique can be overlooked in conveying the 
facts. Every potential friend has to be supplied widi all 
the evidence he needs to form definite and intelligent ideas 
about the values of education. 

The Baltimore Public Relations Workshop serves as a 
good example. In an eflport to develop basic concepts of 
good school-community relations, Baltimore was one of the 
first to set up a public-relations workshop. The members 
of this voluntary workshop— teachers, principals, supervisors, 
directors, and assistant directors from every division and 
department— attempted a realistic appraisal of public rela- 
tions in the Baltimore schools. The group reviewed the 
publication program, parent-teacher relationships as a facet 
of public relations, adult-education community councils, 
vocational-education advisory coimcils, and commimity- 
study programs. 

In addition, they considered school-centered activities, 
including open-house conferences with parents, exhibits, 
and student publications. They reviewed community cam- 
paigns, Junior Red Cross and Youth Board programs. De- 
partment of Recreation activities held in public schools, and 
the work of the Coordinating Council of parent organiza- 
tions. Attention was given to the values and limitations of 
lay participation in policy formation and in curriculum 
development. 

With a newspaper going into every home, there is no 
excuse for misunderstanding the high aims and purposes 
of the educational program. Newspapers reach more people 
more often than any other single medium. Newspapers can 
be referred to again and again; they can be passed from 
one person to another. The home-town paper reaches the 
hearts of many citizens. 

Of course there must exist better than a passing knowl- 
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edge of the publicity story. The teacher must be able to 
judge whether a story merits coverage, in addition to 
knowing the values of correct timing, reliability, high 
standards of correctness, and ingenuity in developing ideas. 
The schools must encourage a pubUcity-conscious organiza- 
tion and a closer and more cooperative press relationship. 

It should be noted that the radio finds a place in 95 
per cent of American homes. Consider too the exciting 
medium of television that reproduces and transmits the 
sight and soimd of whole events. Television has developed 
with explosive speed, opening a valuable new route to 
the public. Yet in the search for ways to reach a wider 
audience, one should not forget for a moment that the 
teacher, the pupil, and the parent make up the advance 
guard. 

TEACHERS, A PRIMARY FACTOR 

The impression that teachers make on various people 
often reflects the impression that the program makes on 
them. This impression may constitute a truly representative 
picture of the program or a distinctly biased one. Thus the 
teachors—their personal conduct, their actions and attitudes, 
and their technical efficiency— are primary factors in reach- 
ing the public. 

Gray observes that “the school’s business is to give pupils 
what parents want them to have and to guide parents to 
want the right things for their children. The school then 
must educate not only the pupils but the parents.”' 

As an example of the truth of this statement, the New 
York City school system discarded its old fonn of annual 
report and replaced it with five separate booklets, each out- 

* Miriam Gray, Physical Education Demonstration, A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York, copynght, 1947. 
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linin g in detail what the schools are doing with reference to 
five major educational areas. These are Teaching the Funda- 
mental Skdls, Building and Maintaining Our Schools, Adult 
Education, School and Community Cooperation, and Train- 
ing and Developing the Professional Staff. 

In telling their story the new way, the schools present a 
comprehensive picture of what is being done in each area. 
Within a span of three or four years, the reports cover aU 
the major areas defined by the school authorities. 

Sound reasons exist for the change in annual report. A 
complete report of the schools activities would result in a 
book too large for the people to read. 

It follows, then, that the teacher’s efforts should be di- 
rected to educate, interpret, lead, and please other people 
in his relations with them. By so doing, it becomes possible 
to elicit friendliness and good will. The ability to get along 
with people is a principal ingredient. 

BE HUMAN 

The selling job is not accomplished by rash criticism, not 
by bragging and blustering, not by self-recommendation. 
It is accomplished by being genuinely interested in other 
persons, by appearance, by deportment, and by peisonality. 

Beckley proposes seven admirable and helpful steps about 
getting along with people.* They are: 

1. Practice self-control. 5. Always listen. 

2. Appicciate and praise where 6 Explain thoroughly, 

deserved. 7. Consider the person’s 

3. Stress rewrards. interest. 

4. Criticize tactfully 

* John L. Beckley, Let's Be Human, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc , 
Now York, copyright, 1947, p. 13. 
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The public must observe in the teachers speech and 
actions the ideals and practices of the program he represents. 
Many programs have been accepted and supported on the 
basis of the teacher s relations with people— how he gets 
along with them and the mutual respect that exists between 
them. The success of the program is dubious if the instructor 
is lazy, unusually timid, or abnormally modest. 

A long time ago Publius Syrius, the Roman poet, said, “Wc 
are interested in others when they are interested in us.” 
Teachers should go to the public more often with educa- 
tional problems and ask the public to share the respon- 
sibility for instructional policies and programs. People need 
to feel important; a person left out in the cold does not 
become very enthusiastic about helping with community 
affairs. 

STUDENTS, THE CONNECTING LINK 

Such exclamations as the following arc not uncommon in 
the average household: ”\Vh)' should we spend all that 
extra money just for music and ait at school? Jack Smith’s 
mother says music and art are just a waste of time.” 

How does Jack’s mother know about these things? From 
Jack, of course, who is disgruntled with the instruction he 
receives at school. A mother usually helies es what her child 
tells her about the school. 

If Jack had enjoyed his lessons in music and art, he 
would have been eager to talk enthusiastically about them 
at school, at home, and in tlie community. Moreover, he 
would show the residts of art and music education in his 
play and recreation, in his social attitudes, and in his school- 
work. 

The education program must be sound, and it must be 
taught with competence and understanding if participants 
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are to interpret the program correctly. The school has its 
widest and most constant association with pupils. They are 
the connecting tnmk line between the schools and the 
public. 

PABENTS WANT TO UNDERSTAND 

Parents, as a pu])lic, can be reached by mail, by demon- 
strations, by talks, by participation in curriculum planning, 
and by all the other media used to influence other groups in 
the community. Some schools do remaikably well with their 
interpretative ciusade of reports and pamphlets. Sample 
titles for such documents arc The Newsletter, Handbook 
for Parents, The Kindergarten and Yottr Child, Manhasset 
Schools in Action, Planning Better Schools for Perry County, 
and A Report fwm Your School. 

Information and interpretation bring understanding and 
awareness, and those in turn lead to an appreeiation of the 
task at hand and a sjinpathetic recognition of what is in- 
volved in accomplishing the task. 

A knowledge of how children grow and develop is .sought 
by most parents; they are more likely to endorse and sup- 
port what they know and nnderstand. One might say that 
good relations willi parents and pupils are developed 
through interpretation, through the ci’cation of awarene.ss, 
and through the eneonragcnneiit t»f p irticipation. 

As an illustratif'n, techniques used effective!)' to gain 
pupil and public support for n'ading include book fairs con- 
ducted by childrc'u with the help of teachers and book- 
stores; individual tcaehcr-parcnt conferences with discus- 
sions of reading purposes, materials, and skills; sessions held 
w'here parents of pupils in one classroom meet svith the 
teacher and are briefed on the relation of reading to other 
subjects in the curriculum; letters mailed to parents that 
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describe reading readiness and other requirements; school 
and community newspapers used to publicize the reading 
program, board-of-education publications containing articles 
on reading clinics and instruction; and parent-teacher-as 
sociation meetings where authorities on good books for 
children address the assembly. In the above examples, let 
it be understood that intercommunication is essential be- 
tween the schools, pupils, and public. Parents especially can 
provide a great stimulus to the schools, and parental views 
must be heard, analyzed, and put to appropriate use. 

LETTERS 

Letters make friends, loo. Next to actual contact, cor- 
respondence is the best public-relations medium. Letters 
are personal, they make an indelible impression and repie- 
sent an excellent means of selling the true character of 
the schools. 

Big-name business firms recognize the importance of 
letter writing as a way of reaching the public. One cor- 
respondence consultant (a specialist who wiites busine** 
letters for other people) services 21 business institutions 
with some 7,000 guide letters which produce over 45 million 
planned letters a year. 

Big corporations have learned that it pays to be friendly 
and that letters help to maintain good will. Eversonc ap- 
preciates being treated frankly, faiily, and with considera- 
tion in a letter. Good public relations often means the dif- 
ference between profit and loss to large corpoiations. 

The use of correspondence is appropiiate in mans school 
experiences and situations. Teachers can dispatch lettei s of 
information, explanation, commendation, appreciation and 
congratulation; they can send health reports, pi ogress re- 
ports, and thank-you notes— to name just a few forms of 
as 
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correspond^ce. The following letter, both invitational and 
explanatory in nature, illustrates how correspondence can be 
utilized to interpret a school program for parents: 

Dear Parent: 

The Public School System will present its third 

annual exhibition of work in Central High School on 
Thursday evening, May 17th, at 8:00 p.m. 

This year's exhibition will include: 

1. Examples of work from all our schools in reading, arith- 
metic, spelling social studies, and science. 

2. Deinon.strations of industrial arts, music, art, and physical 
education— with your children in one or more of the 
groups. 

3. Exhibits which show the cost of each subject in pupil 
hours. 

4. Plans for om two new school buildings; the architect and 
contractor will assist school personnel in discussing prob- 
lems with parents. 

We are confident that you will be proud of your children 
and of our schools, as you observe evidences of the work 
done. So why not reserve Thursday evening. May 17th, and 
join us at the exhibition? 


.SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


LETTER-WRITING FORMULA 

A correspondence consultant presents simplified rules for 
use in writing letters, known as “Morris’s Five Rules for 
Letter Writing.” They are:^ 

1. Adopt a "‘you”' attitude. Write in terms of your reader's 
wishes and needs. 

2. Be courteous. Tact and graciousness pay off— even in 
letters. 

’ Richard H. Morris, This Week, New York Herald-Triburte, July 30, 
1950. 
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3. Be sincere. Answer without evasion or alibis. Say nothing 
that can’t be backed by facts. Sa) nothing that can be 
misconstrued. 

4. Be enthusiastic. Don’t sound hke a page from last year’s 
almanac Don’t sound as though you’ie in a hurry or doing 
your reader a favor by answering him. 

5. Be natural. You wouldn’t tell a man, ‘‘Plca.se be advised. 

. . ” Why write it? Stereotyped language is a boie and 
seldom brings results. Pretend you’ie reading your letters 
aloud to your correspondent. 

A helpful aid and linicsaver is the use of a technique 
called “guide letters” developed by large concerns. Guide 
letters are wiitten to fit all generally lecuiring situations. 
Guide letters arc not foini Icttcis but basic patterns which 
can be varied to fit individual cases. 

A CONCLUDING SUGGESTION 

To point out each of the countless ways of reaching the 
public would be an endless task. Every act, woid, and 
situation makes its contiibution, and the little things— su(jji 
as how the telephone is answered— aie important m leach- 
ing the worthwhile goal of informing and pleasing the 
public. In each contact good will must be gained. Only 
by identifying himself with the community and b) co- 
operating with other publics can the best possible lelations 
be attained by the teacher to gam unfailing suppoit for the 
program he represents. The following W’Oids cont.iin a 
pertinent bit of advice;" 

Remember that every communication will take at least 
two persons’ time— that of the speaker or the wiitcr and that 
of the audience even though it maj be only an audience of 

‘Argus Tresiddcr, Lc'land Scliubcit, and Chailos W, Jones, Writing and 
Speaking, The Ronald Press Company New Yoik, 1913. 
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one. It isn’t enough for the expression of the ideas to be what 
the speaker wants. . . . The audience must have what it 
wants, too: to be informed, persuaded, moved to thought or 
action, entertained, or guided. If the speaker wastes the 
audience’s time once, he will seldom get a second chance, 
almost never a tliird. 

SUMMARY 

Tlicre exist hundreds of different publics, each bound 
together by some common interest. 

Since publics overlap, an individual may belong to many 
publics. 

The nature and desires of each of the many publics must 
be detei mined so that communication media can do tlieir 
work effectively. 

Education must reach all the publics through every avail- 
able medium. 

Simplicity and understandable expression are needed to 
roach mor<' publics. 

Toachcis aic a priniai) (actor in reaching the public. 
They must lead, intcipuT, and please other people at each 
point of contact. 

Students are the connecting links to the public and mast 
be taught with claiit) and undcistanding so that they can 
interpret tlic school to parents and other adults. 

Paients will suppoit and endorse what they know, under- 
stand, and believe in, 

letters make friends and help to maintain good will. 

Five simplided rules for letter writing arc: (1) adopt a 
“you” attitude, (2) be couileous, (3) be sincere, (4) be 
enthusiastic, and (5) be natural. 

Every act. word, and situation makes its contributions 
toward the worthwhile end of informing the public. 
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QUESTIONS AND PBOBLEMS FOB DISCUSSION 

1. In order to reach the public, it is first necessary to interest 
the public. Every person has certain definite likes and dislikes 
which, when appealed to, bring forth definite responses. List 
aspects of the school program of greatest interest to you that 
might attract the favorable attention of people. 

2. Select a given community and describe the group that might 
include the “high-brows,” the “low-brows.” What characteristics 
have these two groups in common? What school activities in this 
community would appeal to the interest of both groups? What 
activities would have greatest appeal to each group? 

3. What is meant by the statement “a specialized interest group 
constitutes a public”? What specialized interest groups do you 
find in the community described above? 

4. Discuss the relative advantages in public relations of (a) 
“face-to-face relations” and (b) “publicity.” 

5. Make two columns of words or phrases about simplicity in 

public relations: one column to symbolize what simplicity is, 
the other column to tell what simplicity is not. Then select a 
school activity or experience and describe how it might b(‘ 
brought to a given public in simple terms. * 

7. Prepare a letter to parents announcing a selected school 
activity containing the elements portrayed m the “letter- writing 
formula.” 
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Abraham Lincoln once said, "With public opinion on its side, 
everything succeeds; with public opinion against it, nothing 
succeeds,"' 


Publicity 


SIX 


Many persons expect publicity to produce spectacular re- 
sults, It rarely does. The dividends never can be counted 
by how' many lines get into a newspaper or by the number 
of speeches made. The long-range view is the accurate one. 
Public imderstanding and support come from the continued 
rfforls of telling the story. There has to be a planned 
presentation of a point of view. Good and bad publicity 
stories aliound in the average school. It is up to the schools 
to guide them. 

Often it is difficult to convince teachers that pubh’cily 
can be legitimate and responsible— without sham or deceit. 
Too olten, publicity is confused with press agentry devoid 
of substance or with piopaganda which fabricates or twists 
truths in such a way as to inhibit rational thinking. Soimd 
publicity comprises tlic elements of importance, timeliness, 
interest and truth. 

' Reprinted fiom Edward L. Bernays, Public Rc^aiions, p. 183, copyright 
1952, hy the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. Reprinted 
by kind permission of tlie publisher. 
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PUBLICITY DEFINED 

There are a hundred ways of defining publicity, but 
basically it is nothing more than information with news 
value, designed to advance the interests of a place, a person, 
a cause, or an institution. It involves placing information 
before the public through such established channels as the 
newspaper, exhibit, conference, address, radio, television, 
demonstration, and exhibition. Whereas public relations 
lepresents all the dealings of teachers with the pubhc, 
publicity constitutes an organized and deliberate effort to 
enlist support by doing something and telling others about 
it. Publicity mvolves any matter— spoken, written, printed, 
demonstrated, or shown— which secures public attention. 

Most persons consider publicity as an indirect way of 
building good will through providmg intciesting informa- 
tion. It means finding or creating or interpreting news— not 
just printing something that somebody wants printed. If 
the story is to break into print, it must compete with every 
other news story in the papei. It must interest a large* 
number of readers. Publicity is the modern method of secur- 
ing community interest and support A publicity-conscious 
teacher can “sell” his product through interesting informa- 
tion if it has the elements of news. 

PUBLICITY FOR INTERPRETATION 

A well-planned and well-executed continuous program 
of publicity can interpret readily the significant aspects of 
education in such a way that the public understands how 
education benefits the people in a community. Publicity— 
which combines good conduct and honest reporting— can- 
not substitute for a poor program. Quality cannot be pro- 
moted into a program. 
w 
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The basic function of publicity is to furnish truthful in- 
formation. Fair play, correct timing, reliability, and high 
standards of accuracy and ingenuity in developing ideas arc 
some of the essential details. Sound publicity never can 
whitewash abuses in policy or action. As Emerson wrote 
a long time ago, “Use what language you will, you can 
never say anything but what you are.” 

On the other hand, to say that a good teaching program 
is the best type of publicity may represent only a dangerous 
half truth. Teachers and other school personnel have the 
equal responsibility of translating accomplishments into 
words that hearers, viewers, and readers understand. 

Finding stories should not be too diflBcult for teachers. 
They have something worthwhile to sell— the program, the 
profession, themselves, and, most important of all, the 
services they perform. The public accepted nylon as a new 
and superior fabric; it approved of frozen foods because 
of their freshness in taste. In much the same way, educa- 
tion cannot miss if teachers continually associate it with 
service. 

THE WRONG SLANT 

In the past, some educators have been guilty of trying 
to ram stories down people’s throats. When this failed, 
newspapers and other media often were blamed for a lack 
of understanding of things that count in a school system. 
For years leading public-relations experts in education have 
denoimccd the amount of space devoted to subjects in- 
cidental to real achievement. 

On the other hand, in the earlier days of school publicity 
some educators held to the belief that they knew better 
than the editors what people wanted to know about the 
schools. So the editors do not know what interests readers! 
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That is plain silly. The public knows what it wants; and 
newspapers supply these wants and do an excellent job of it. 

It may be well to consider exactly what goes into the 
making of successful publicity. 

THE NEWS STORY 

The most effective medium of publicity is the news story. 
Readers are readily influenced by what appears in the news 
columns because ostensibly such stories are imbiased. News 
is something which interests many people. The standards 
by which the reader judges it refer not to where it came 
from but to how significant the news is to him. The moie 
readers it interests, the better the stoiy. News must at- 
tract attention, and to attract attention it must have i eader 
appeal. 

The first necessary step is to lecognize the elements that 
comprise a news story. Bleycr says, “News is anything timely 
that interests a number of people, and the best news is that 
which has the greatest interest for the greater number.”* 

In simpler terms, nows is timely and aeeuTatc infonnatioik 
which interests the public; it consists of facts. TIk* following 
measuring sticks determine whether or not an item con- 
stitutes news: timeliness or newness, significance or pi ogress, 
human intciest, conflict or suspense, iiniisualness or iiiu'x- 
pcctedncss, novelty or diain.i, and, of course, name appeal 
of outstanding persons. 

RECOGNIZING NEWS 

Any item can be tested by these simple questions: (1) 
Is the information important, timely, and true^ (2) Will 
the story appeal to many people^ (3) Will the facts be 

*WiBard Grosvener Birycr, Newspaper Writing and rdiitng, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1932, p. 30 
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accepted as interesting? (4) Does it have significance for 
many people? (5) Can more significance and interest be 
created without exaggeration or alteration of facts? (6) If 
the item itself is not newsworthy, can some angle of it be 
developed or some points brought out to qualify it as news? 

The best guide, however, is the newspaper itself. The 
type of stories which appear daily are selected with great 
care by the editor whose job depends upon choosing the 
most intciesting and vital happenings of the day. He looks, 
first of all, for anything with a local angle, because he 
knows that a person is concerned with his family, his friends, 
his neighborhood, or his commimity. Anything that happens 
to a local person has news value. Schools are filled with 
youngsters, and each one of them has a name. Readily ac- 
ceptable are stories of pupil accomplishments, honor rolls, 
graduations, alumni achievements, graduate's entering col- 
lege, new teachers, speeches, and names of paiticipants in 
dctivitie>. 

THE ODDITY MAKES NEWS 

The editor also i('ali/es that human l)eings arc curious 
about anything new. Ciuiosity is put of the makeup of 
everyone. The informed person evidenced no surjmsc when 
the following story from Ilaivard Unisersity made several 
of the nation’s leading papers:’ 

IIAKVARD TEACHES PIGEONS 
LEARNS FROM THEM 

Cambridge, Mass., June 13.— Pigeons that play ball are 
helping a Harvard psychologist dclcimine whether reward or 
punishment is more effective in teaching. Tlie pouters have 
been taught these tricks in experiments performed by Dr. 
B. F. Skinner, professor of psychology, and made public by 

* Nett York Ilerald-Trihunc, Junr 14, 1950 
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Harvard Uiuversity today. They may ultimately help to show 
whether a child’s behavior can be improved with candy or 
with spankings. . . . 

Also of interest would be local stories of curriculum 
changes, new equipment, new classroom projects, and new 
activities of various kinds. Although commonplace to 
teachers and students, these events may have an appeal of 
newness to many persons in the commimity. 

The element of svirprise also figures in news stories. The 
moment a person acts in a way that other human beings 
consider unusual, he begins to make news. The fact that 
Americans spend 21 billion dollars annually for commercial 
recreation was utilized by a reporter who called attention to 
the fact that educators give little thought to teaching people 
how to use their spare time. Numerous opportxmities arise 
in modern languages to instill public interest both within 
and outside the school. Language clubs encoxnrage in- 
dividual members in language growth. Programs presented 
by the club at school assemblies help to pxiblicize the workf 
of modern-language classes. Such a program must have 
audience appeal that combines entertainment and educa- 
tional values. A short skit in a foreign language preceded 
by an explanation in English, a journey by films or slides, 
these and other techniques are possible means of publicizing 
the work of language groups. Competent students may 
offer to translate letters received by citizens from families 
living in foreign countries who have benefited by aid sent 
through one of the Amcriean relief organizations. 

Interesting news stories appear, as if by magic, in many 
school areas. An alert teacher of senior mathematics in a 
high school, for example, sensed that readers would be 
surprised at the number of students who paid an income 
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tax and even more siurprised to leam that the high school 
helped students to file accurate returns as a part of its 
mathematics instruction. The headline read; 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDEPJTS T/LXPAYERS 
INCOME TAX HETUBNS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL MATH CI.ASS 

THE CONSEQUENCE STORY 

Readers also are vitally interested in consequences and 
human desires—anything that helps them live better or that 
affects them personally. The schools contain a multitude of 
such potential events. Do remedial health defects retard 
pupil progress? Does watching television several hours each 
day interfere with normal growth and development? Will 
the contemplated new school building improve pupil 
achievement? Will the revised curriculum in citizenship re- 
duce juvenile delinquency? Does the school-lunch program 
actually improve child nutrition, or do parents merely give 
children less to oat at home? The consequences of school 
procedures, either actual or contemplated, suggest scores of 
news items which educators might use to advantage in 
molding public opinion. 

CONFLICT STORIES 

Conflict has more than a passing appeal for many. The 
ingredients are competition and struggle— the impact of 
ideas, events, and situations as they result in the struggle 
between individuals, between groups, between man and 
nature. The problem of new educational concepts vying 
with the old became an appealing news item, as evidenced 
by the following example ;■* 

* Helen T. Emery, Neu, York World-Telegram and The Sun, Aug. 31, 
1950. 
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PABENTS OF 1-A PUPILS 
LEARN ABOUT LEARNING 

If your little Johnny or Mary is going to school for the first 
time this fall, there are a few things you, dear paient, ought 
to know about child psychology. And the first of these is that 
no two children learn at the same pace. 

Don’t be disappointed if Johnny doesn't learn as rapidly 
as Tommy down the street. And above all, don’t scold Johnny 
because he piocceds at a slower pace. 

This is on<' bit of advice which Superintendent of Schools 
William Jansen offeis in a four-page booklet he has prepared 
for distribution to the parents of newly enrolled first- 
graders. . . . 


HUMAN INTEREST 

All-inclusive interest stories involve the full impact of 
ideas, events, and situations as they affect individuals— 
particularly childrim. Picsent are th(' elements of love, hate, 
fear, desire, pride, pity, and anger. 

A little girl walks across a vacant lot. The covering of a 
deep well caves in, and the yoiingstci disappears in tlu 
deptli and darkness An entiie nation awaits tlic outcome- 
will she be lound dead or .ilivc? Commenting on this type of 
interest, an editorial icad. 

Human beings continued to die of heart disease in the 
United Stales at the rate of ncaily a million a year. Thousands 
in India and Chma dropped in their tracks of starvation. 
The two most poweiful countiies in the world talked in terms 
of war. 

But suddenh the most important thing to 140,000,000 
Americans was whetht*r 3-ycar-old Kathy Fiscus— a cute kid 
with a libbon in her hair— would evci play with her dolls 
again. Every household in the country was involved in 

*New York World-Telegram and The fun, Apr. 11, 1949. 
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Kathy’s fate. Parents who had never heard of San Marino sat 
with Kathy’s mother and father in that car in the vacant lot 
and helped them to pray. Men worked around the clock to 
dig a hole from which they could reach her. They used an 
expensive well-digging rig that usually earns its owners 
$500 an hour. But nobody had thought about who would pay 
the bill; it was just that tliere was a little girl down a well, 
alone and hurt and frightened, and she had to be saved if it 
could be done. All of a sudden in a country which loves to 
turn a profit, money didn’t matter anymore. Something like 
Kathy Fiscus had happened to America once before, when 
Floyd Collins was trapped in a Kentucky cave. For days the 
story of the attempts to rescue him was on the front pages of 
every newspaper in the country. All \mcrica heard Floyd 
Collins crying weakly for release from his prison, and all 
Ameriea prayed that his cries would be answered. He was 
never rescued. Nor did Kathy live. 

What is so important in the cases of both Floyd Collins and 
Kathy Fiscus, however, is the capacitj’ Americans have for 
sympathy and generosity' and unselfishness when confionted 
with tragedy in its most personalized form. Humanity, which 
has had little to recommend it in recf'iit c'cnturics, looks very 
good when a little girl falls into a well. 

THE INTERVIEW 

Pertinent cominenls, expres.sion of vir'wpoints, explana- 
tions' of programs find a ready medium in tire interview type 
of story. Everyone in the comiminity is interested in what a 
teacher has to say, what he thinks, and what activities are 
included in his program. 

How many would have felt, as one teacher did, the neces- 
sity for clarifying some of the issues in a community-wide 
difference over salary increases for teachers? This teacher 
was quoted: 
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Let me say at the outset that every teacher 1 know is in 
teaching by choice; we like youngsters, we want to work with 
them, or we would not have chosen teaching for careers. As 
some of our critics say, some of us would stay in the class- 
room if we were paid less than we are. 

But a decent wage has a good effect on the total job any 
worker does, including professional persons like teachers. 
We don’t begrudge any plumber, electrician, lawyer or 
doctor the wages or fees he is paid. Neither do we think that 
any one of these fields of employment compares favorably 
with teaching. There is no other job which requires the 
direction, contiol, and leadership of from .30 to 40 childion 
in so important a function as education— and we know it. We 

also know that many of you in don’t know exactly 

what we do or how we do it. I know I speak for every teacher 
when I invite you to observe a school in action. We hope you 
can stay for the morning or afternoon session, but at least 
come in for an hour. Then you tell us whether our salary 
requests are unreasonable. One other thing. I know I’m no 
politician, and most of my fellow teachers aren’t either. We 
know it takes mountains of information to understand the 
political aspects of any given issue, including teachers^ 

salaries. And we agree with Mr. when he says that 

teachers’ salaries .should not be made a matter of politics. 
Our salaries ought to be based on oui competence and the 
jobs we do. On this basis and this basis alone we ask for 
salary increases. 

Needless to say, the impact of an interview of this type is 
strong, and even in the heat of contiovcrsy such an inter- 
view reflects a desire to have the work of the school and 
of teachers brou^t to public attention. 

Observe the merit of the following excerpts from two 
interviews. 'The first teacher quoted had just returned from 
a year’s work as an exchange teacher: 
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We don’t have so many subjects and activities in our hi^ 

school as in More of our students plan to attend 

college, while the bulk of students in go into industiy 

or fruit farming. 

I didn’t notice too much difference in the stress on skills or 
drill in my own subject, English. There’s a great difference, 
though, in reading. Wc require many more classics than they 
do. I had to do a lot of reading to keep up with the many 
sources and current-interest areas in their English program. 
I’m not sure the boys and girls in don’t miss some- 

thing; of course they read the hterature about their own part 
of country and about their own vocational choices. 

Another teacher had this to say:® 

Every boy and girl should have trees to climb, tools to work 
with and even dirt and water in which to play. We don’t do 
badly with our sand boxes and our shop rooms, and our 
miniature houses which the children can call trees, hills, 
trains, airplanes, ships or whatever they like. Our final aim is 
to develop the social, physical and intellectual attitudes 
which will make cooperative members of this complex 
society and we sticceed pretty well. . . . 

THE TIE-IN STOKY 

Almost every day items of interest appear in newspapers 
or magazines w'hieh pave the way for the teacher to follow 
tliem up with stories of contrast, comparison, approval, or 
disapproval. In the process of so doing, he has the oppor- 
tunity to interpret or explain the educational program of 
the school. For example, a noted press service carried a 
story over its wires, quoting a leading educator who con- 
demned the stress on athletics in schools and colleges. The 

N\"illiaTn L. Stephenson, directoi of the Boardinan School, New York 
(Jity, in an interview by Delos Lovelace, Neio York World-Telegram and 
The Sun, Apr. 26, 1950. 
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story complained that the spirit of the game had been kid- 
naped from players as a sacrifice to victory and in the inter- 
ests of financial greed. The story continued with the usual 
condemnation of undesirable practices which place the de- 
siie to win ahead of worthwhile objectives inherent in ath- 
letic programs wisely conducted. 

One physical-education teacher closely followed up the 
story outlined above with a story for the local paper calling 
attention to the e.ur\-ovei spoits being taught in the school 
program. He (inluaced the oppoitunilv to explain that 
“carry-over " im aiit that the studt'iit would be able to play 
certain games with skill and profit in later life— long after 
he had left school. 

Of course, many schools hid their heads in the sand. What 
else could they do? Many others, although not guilty, did 
not make the eifoit to correct a misconception that all school 
athletics aie oveiemphasi/ed and that the physical-educa- 
tion program, supported by taxpayers, was an athletic pio- 
gram existing only to make inonev foi athletic trips. 

Anotliei tie-in story relating to hisloiy and service migh^ 
have grown out of an item earrir'd in a Weslcin newspaper 
about sehooltnaims finding tin' building cold and unlighted 
one brisk moining because the towTi fathers had faded to 
pay the light bill. An enteiprising teacher or principal might 
base encouraged a report I'r to inteixiew one or more older 
persons in the conmumity who taught school \eais ago 
when wood-burning stoxes pai Hally heated the lOom and 
there was no artificial light of any kind. In those winter daj s 
the room thermometer hovered around zero nearly every 
morning, while the teacher hurriedly built a fire as she tried 
to comfort children with frostbitten ears and tingling fingers. 
A comparison of the past and present would have made a 
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fascinating story about improvements in service and edu- 
cation within a generation or two. 

NEWSPAPERS INFLUENCE MANY 

Before considering some of the other media of publicity, 
it may be well to emphasize that a newspaper is one of the 
greatest educational influences in the United Slates. Cer- 
tainly there must be at least partial agreement with this 
judgment. And yet some teachers I'csent the restless, sensa- 
tion-hungry, imlhinking reader as a svmhol of a decaying 
civilization. Throwing up their hands, they say, “What’s the 
use? What have we to offer in the way of publicity that can 
compete with the more lurid stories of the day? Just how 
do we go about it?” 

The newspaper, which seems to be a more or less neg- 
lected medium, will be dissected and studied first. This by no 
means implies that newspapers lepresent the most vital or 
mf)St direct line to the public. It docs mean that newspapers 
constitute the most untapped possil)ilit\ for sound and 
important publicity in oducaliou. 

The next two chapters explain precisely how to write and 
present publicity stories. It really is not a difflenlt matter at 
all— the job of converting into terms of human comprehen- 
sion and interest educational news of primary significance 
to the lives of people everywhere. Flic chapter which fol- 
low's makes u.se of this excellent advice;^ 

Never mind writing w'hat the public wants or what you 
suppose the public wants. Study youi audience and then 
write what you want to say in the form that is most likely to 
appeal to them. 

’ Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Readable Writing, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1949, p. 19. 
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The interest level of newspaper readers may be low. But 
keep in mind that newspaper stories mold the minds of 
millions, influencing people in what they do, what they 
think, and what they buy. Political aspirants use newspapers 
to seek power, organizations to raise money, big business 
to sell goods. Newspapers influence people to vote Republi- 
can or Democrat, to suppoit or ciiticize the schools and 
programs of instiuction. Ncwspapeis help to establish an 
understanding among people and gioups and to stimulate 
action— to approve or disapprove. 

SUMMARY 

Publicity is not to be confused with press agentry devoid 
of substance or with propaganda which fabneates or twists 
truths in such a way as to inhibit lational thinking, 

Pubheity is an indiioct way of building good will by 
providing interestmg mformation. 

Quality cannot be promoted into a program by publicitA 
attempts alone. * 

The news stor)' is one effective media of publicity because 
readers are readily influenced by what appears in the news 
columns. 

News consists of interesting and timely facts. 

A newspapci is a sound guide to the lecognition of news. 

Types of stoiies that are inteiesting include odditv, con- 
.sequence, conflict, human inteiest, the inteivi(*w% and tlu' 
tie-in. 

Public understanding and suppoit come from a continued 
program of publicity. 

Newspapers mold the thinking of millions, influencing 
people in what they do, what they think, and what they buy. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Should people be given the news they need or the news they 
want? Explain your answer. 

2. What information about education will interest a great num- 
ber of people? Why? 

3. How is it possible to discover human-interest stories in a 
program of instruction? Illustrate. 

4. Study die daily paper and select the it<'ms of news interest 
on which you might write an education story. 

5. Do you agree witli the statement that “publicity is not meas- 
ured by how many lines you get into a newspaper”? 

6. Some persons contend that since a doctor is not expected to 
use publicity stories in his work, a teacher should not b(* expected 
to do so. Explain your reaction to this statement. 
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Begin with the heart of the subiect without elaborate intro 
duction. Stop when the story is told Avoid obvious moral 
statements or implications 


Writin<' and Placing 
Pul dicity Stories 


SEVEN 


I'he best way to get publicity is to deserve it. Beyond this 
point the tcachci must take the time and cflorl to learn 
the osential fcatuies of a news stoiy. All lu'wspapeis re- 
4uire a distinctive and chaiucleiistic stiuetuie of tlie items 
they publish. If the stoiy is significant enough, not only w'ill 
the editoi find someone to write it but in all piobabilily^ he 
will send an espciienci'd lepoitor to collect additional facts. 

Usually, bosses Cl, theie just is not enough lime to resvnite 
the minor items, and m a sense most school items aic of 
minor importance to the aseragt' cdiloi. Most papeis aic 
undei staffed. Hundreds of sscll-ss'iilten stoiics lioiii all over 
the country pour in oser the press sviies ready for use. The 
svisc editor, of course, prefcis to print items of local interest, 
but expediency prompts him to icOegate the pooily ssTitlen 
story to the wastepapei basket. He has no othei choice. He 
and his staff are just too busy. 
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WHO IS TO WRITE THE STOBT? 

Teachers are busy, too. A good job of teaching combined 
with other duties leaves little time for writing publicity 
items. This line of reasoning would be justifiable if a great 
deal of effort were needed. Actually, it may consume less 
time to prepare a publicity story in the proper fashion than 
to explain a likely news item to a reporter over the tele- 
phone. Realization of the vital need for school publicity sug- 
gests that time used for this purpose is well spent. Sooner or 
later it will bear fruit. It may be possible at times to enlist 
the help of students for the actual writing of articles. Many 
students welcome the opportunity and enjoy the experience 
of learning about public relations in this way. 

If newspaper reporters do not have the time, and if teach- 
ers do not find the lime, obviously a small amount of school 
news will reach the public through this important medium. 
This situation prevails in far too many communities. Actu- 
ally news articles with reader appeal prepared according 
to accepted newspaper requirements are short cuts to get-* 
ting the story before the public. Attacks against most school 
activities end in failure when the community is kept 
informed. 

THE NEW.S-STORY FORM 

The climax of a news story comes first, followed by details 
and explanations in their order of iiiteiost and impoitance. 
The least interesting items come last. This is called the “in- 
verted pyramid” outline. The first paragraph, called the 
“lead,” presents the gist of the story in brief form. Usually 
the most interesting and challenging fact appears in the 
first sentence. 

All that the author expects the newspaper to print comes 
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first, followed by all that he hopes will be printed— the ex- 
pansion and elaboration of the lead and further amplifica- 
tions and minor details which the editor may cut if he so 
desires. The lead should stand the test of being printed 
alone— removed from the rest of the story— and still make 
complete sense to the reader. The lead answers the time- 
honored questions of when, where, how, who, and why. For 
example: Formation of a student council (what) at East 
High School (where) to encourage more student participa- 
tion in school activities (why) was announced yesterday 
(when) by Joseph Kerr, principal (who). 

WHY THE LEAD FORM? 

Reasons for the lead form are (1) to facilitate under- 
standing by giving the hasty reader a review of facts con- 
tained in the story, (2) to satisfy curiosity by allowing the 
reader to decide whether he wants to read the story in its 
complete form, and (3) to facilitate writing the headline— 
usually done by the editor or copyreader. 

STYLE HINTS 

What usually follows the lead is more or less explanatory 
in natiue. The lead continues with an elaboration by means 
of a series of paragraphs each relating to one aspect of the 
subject. Use .short paragraphs. Emphasii^e unified para- 
graphs that deal with one topic or one idea and that stand 
alone, paragraphs that may be shifted within the story. 

The news story is written with an impersonal, objective 
point of view, a view that presents facts ainl allows the 
reader to form his own opinion. Give special attention to 
accuracy with no preachments and with no misieprcsenta- 
lion. Always give the source of important information. 

Literary writing for news stories proves less desirable 
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than the direct approach The reader will have a better 
opportunity to grasp the news and its meaning if he reads 
it m simple and clear language Writers should not insult 
the intelligence of their readmg pubhc, even though Ameii- 
can newspapers aic designed for people with limited under- 
standing of the printed word. Avoid underwriting as zeal- 
ously as overwiiting. 

Abo\e all, use the fewest possible number of woids Do 
not ramble A\oid sensational plnascs and “eight-cjliiider” 
words Be sting), with adjectives and abo\e all omit bro- 
mides oi cliches The more facts contamed in the story, 
the more acceptable it will be Use first names and last 
names and spell all names conectly. 

SPPkCll SrOIULS 

Readers are interested in spec*ches because the) may 
infoim, influence, oi enleitain Such stories often focus at- 
tention on contiovcTsial issue's Speech stones aie used 
for talks, Icctuics, sc'imoiis, addresses, lepoils, resolutions, 
letters, ofl^cial statements, and panel discussions A speechr 
or talk can produce at least three news stories: (1) the 
prehmmai), or advance, (2) the speech lepoit, and (3) 
the follow-up 

The purpose of the speech should be the featuie of the 
prehmmai y, oi adxance notice and the pm pose should be 
included m the lead sentence Here are evaniples of both 
good and bad lead sentences “The advi^abilits of a munie- 
ip<il lecication coininission will be discussed tonight at 
7 30 p M at a meeting of the Board of Aldennen to be held 
at the town hall” (good) “The Board of Aldennen will hold 
a 7 30 p M meeting tonight at the town hall” (bad) Vague 
begmnmgs are bad, such as "Theie will be a meeting 
or “The first meeting of the year 
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Once the lead has been written, the remainder of tlie 
article follows the pattern of the news story. Be sure to 
identify the speaker and make clear the occasion for the 
speech, the exact time and place of tlie meeting, and the 
exact wording of the subject of the speech. 

Educators might follow with profit the technique of 
coaches and sports people who prepare advance information 
by what are commonly known as “clip sheets” (advance 
publicity material). These clip sheets include pertinent in- 
formation about the speaker, the background of the occa- 
sion, and the interpretative sidelights of the subject under 
discussion. Remember that an editor niaj' tmderstand news, 
hut too frequently he docs not know modern education or 
its terminology. 

WHAT WAS SAID? 

Writing a speech story is more difficult than writing the 
usual news piece. Although the same general outline is fol- 
lowed, one important difference arises. The lead paragraph 
of the speech story must include the most important thing 
said htj the speaker in addition to the who, why, what, 
where, and when. 

There are tliree ways to achieve this objective : (i) by 
the use of direct quotes (c.xaet words of tlie speaker), (2) 
by indir(‘ct quotes, tmd (3) by summarising or paraphrasing 
the speaker’s ideas. 

Emphasis is placed on what the speaker said lather than 
on the fact that someone ga\e a speech. Stmictinies it is 
difficult to summarize a long speech in a form that will 
interest readers who did not attend the meeting, as well 
as those who heard the speaker. 

Several types of lead styles are possible within the general 
pattern. The most common is the direct quotation of one 
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important sentence at the beginning of the lead, followed 
by the five w’s. Example: 

“Society has cheated boys and girls if they reach the middle 
teens without having learned basic civic obligations,” de- 
clared John Smith, Mayor of Femdale, in a talk on youth 
activities delivered yesterday at the Rotary Club. , . . 

Another lead style is to quote an entire paragraph of the 
speech and give the five ws in a second paragraph. This 
technique is often used w'hen the speech contains important 
statements that utilize more than one sentence. Example: 

“There is a tremendous gap between the civic obligations 
faced by teen-age youth today, wherein democratic pro- 
cedures give children greater opportunities to make their own 
decisions, and youth of a generation ago when children were 
expected to be ‘seen and not heard.’ Today, such opportuni- 
ties impose obligations of responsibility on youth for decisions 
made. Their parents and grandparents did not have the same 
responsibility.” 

So declared Mayor John Smith, in a speech before the 
Rotary Club. ... • 

Another form of lead is the keynote lead. Here the speak- 
er’s message is summed up in a noun statement with modi- 
fiers. Example: 

The need for learning basic civic obligations by teen-agers 
was emphasized by John Smith, Mayor of Fcrndale, yester- 
day. . . . 

The summary, or paraphrase form of reporting speeches 
provides an opportunity for variety and originality. Here 
the writer translates into his own words the main points 
made by the speaker. Example: 

The difference between old and modem types of civic 
responsibility for youths is a big factor in preparing teen- 
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agers for better Kving, according to Mayor John Smith who 
spoke yesterday. . . . 

Sometimes the quoted title of the speech makes a good 
starting point. Example: 

“Civic Responsibilities for teen-agers w as the subject dis- 
cussed by Mayoi John Smith )esteida>. . . . 

Another effective lead is the participle beginning. Ex- 
ample: 

Contending that teen-agers must assume greater civic re- 
sponsibility, Mayor John Smith . . . urged members of the 
Rotary Club to get behind the school citizi'iiship pro- 
gram. . . . 

Certain types of leads should be avoided. These include 
such beginnings as “ThcK' was a meeting. ...” “One of 
the most interesting. ...” “The .uidu'nci' was thrilled 

Once the lead has been wiittcii, the body of the story 
mo\cs right along. The ( In onological oidir of the actual 
speech need not be lollowed About tvso-thiids of tlu* leport 
may consist of diu'ct quotes but the) should be interspersed 
with appropiialc summaries. Variety helps to hold reader 
inter cst. 

THE INTERVIEW 

A .speech report and an interview u'poit aic writtrm in 
much the same way. All the techniques used in reporting a 
speech apply to the interview. The intei'view, however, 
presents exceptional possibilities for publicity exploration. 
Whereas a speech report relates only to what the speaker 
happened to say, the interview can be directed. Numerous 
ramifications of a given topic can be planned and investi- 
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gated beforehand. A teacher may even interview himseJf 
and write tlie story. Preferably, however, the teacher notifies 
an editor or reporter if a newsworthy event seems to justify 
an arranged interview. 

There are throe general types of interviews: (1) for facts, 
(2) for opinions, and (3) for personality study. Any school 
announcement can form the basis of an interview story. The 
best, however, are those closely related to the news of the 
day. The interview grows out of an event in which there is 
the possibility of a follow-up that emphasizes the event, 
disagrees with it, or localizes it. There is a timeliness, a news 
reason, for the interview. The lead may be written in this 
style: 

“Guidance programs have passed the expeiimcntal stage 
and now constitute one of the bulwarks of American educa- 
tion,” said John Smith, diicctoi of guidance at East High 
School, when asked his loaction to )estci day’s AP statement 
of Professor John Boastci, who biandcd guidance a costly 
frill in modern education. 

Group interviews often prodnee desiiable results. The 
lead here should sum uj) adccpiateh the news event uiidei 
discussion. Example: 

The long, neat lines of an men lying on their bac'ks .and 
grunting in cadence are no inoie Fioin now on, physical fit- 
ness in the Air Force will be built around competitive sports. 

Colonel John Moore say's the change should help in build- 
ing a more self-reliant Air Force. 

That airmen welcome the change go<» without saying. 
Sergeant Joseph Willis puts it this way: “The boys are tickled 
pink. ...” 

Captain Robert Franks, training officer, evaluated the new 
plan thus: “Competitive sports simulate combat conditions 
better than calisthenics; thus the new program of physical 
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fitness in the Air Force becomes a distinct adjunct to the com- 
plete training program. . . . The give-and-take in competi- 
tive games tends to develop the physical and emotional 
stamina that characterizes the brave and alert men in the 
American armed forces.” 

COMMON MISTAKES 

The opening sentences of any type of new.spaper .stor\ are 
the most exacting. Once they have been \vrilten, tlic rest of 
the story should flow smoothly, provided there are enough 
additional facts. In the absence of facts, there may be an 
inclination to pad the story with opinion, excessive ad- 
jectives, and shopworn personal cliches such as, “it is ni)- 
belief,” “in the writer’s humble opinion,” “glorified and in- 
tensified,” “avowed and estidflished purposes of the school,” 
“educating the whole child, ’ “in such situations,” and others. 

There is no substitute for facts. Opinions and editorializing 
usually represent a w'aste of time, because a good news- 
paper will not tolerate them in the news columns. The more 
facts gathered, the longer the story wn’ll bt', and the better 
chance it has of gaining a piomnienl headline. Let tliosc 
facts speak for themsehes, and let the reader draw his own 
conclusion. Instead of “h<‘ is a w'cll-qualified administrator,” 
give his experience and the facts and let the reader pass 
judgment; instead of “an interesting demonstration of music 
appreciation was given,” present the program and the facts 
and let the reader judge; instead of “he was angry,” tell how' 
he acted and let the reader decide 

BREVITY AND COMPLETENESS 

How long a story docs tht* papei w'ant? The length of the 
written account depends of course on the available facts. 
Brevity is desired, but completeness also is essential. As a 
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general rule, write what the story seems to need to make it 
complete. If the pyramid form is followed, the editor can 
trim it to a desired length. A couple of "oldies” often used 
as examples of brevity and completeness follow: 

James C. _ . looked up the shaft of the Lincoln Building 
today to see if the elevator was coming down. It was. Age 33. 

Mr.s. Robc'rt was awarded a divorce decree from her 

huband on the grounds of mental ernelty and neglect. She 
testified that in all the velars they had been married, he spoke 
to her onl). times She was awarded custody of tlicir 

three children. 


BROMIDES 


In an effort to avoid elegant words, inexperienced wi iters 
often use worn-out phrases and trite (Expressions. They be- 
lieve that a special slang language or pci phraseology is re- 
quired. An examination of the better daily papers leveals 
that nothing is farther from the truth. Simplicity of expres- 
sion is desired at all times, with a mininium of adjectives 
and with lew if any snpcrLili\es. Forget tfie word "very’’ anck 
show a prc’f(Teiiee for aetiv'(‘ \(t})s. (Clearness, conciseness, 
and originality of exprcxssiou should ho cultivated. Try to 
avoid the following bromides: 


worked like a Tiojan 
all too soon 
like a i ckK 
beh('ve it or not 
light faiita.stic 

come through in the clutch 
popular citizem 
foregone conclusion 
large and enthusiastic 
audience 


gala attij e 
complete the scciK* 
breakneck speed 
cool as a cucumber 
f('w well-chosen words 
hotl\ contested 
received an ovation 
to the bitter end 
appropriate (experiences 
untiring effort 
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snake-hipped his way 
undercurrent of excitement 
bids fair to become 
acid test of time 


city fathers 

do justice to 

burning issue 

doomed to disappointment 


FOR RADIO 

It will be worth the effort if every story planned for news- 
paper release is also rewritten for radio. Certain differences 
in style are to be noted. In Uic newspaper lead, the facts 
are given first and then the authority. Radio gives the 
authority and i,hen the facts. An example of a newspaper 
lead is the following: 

El-'ctronics will be included as an elective ollering in the 
high-sehool program, it was announced today by John 
Smith. . . . 

The following is typical of a radio lead : 

John Smith, principal of East High School, announced the 
addition of a new course starting witli the fall term. A course 
in electronics will be intioduccil. . . . 

Six general guiding principles should he observed in 
writing news items for ladio: (1 ) be brief but tell the story; 
(2) strhe foi a clear, f.imiliar, and eons (‘rsational style; (3j 
use action-pack('d seibs for elaiity and powt'r instead of 
passive scibs; (4) avoid relatise and (pialityiug clauses, 
(5) select crisp, short, dirc'ct, and eass svoids aud sentences; 
and (6) adjectives, frowned upon in m'wspapor copy, are 
welcomed in radio. 


FnjLERS 

One or two sentences of gcneial information about the 
subject program— science, guidance, music, recreation— will 
prove invaluable to the reporter or broadcaster. Twenty or 
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thirty of these sentences may be submitted; they will find 
their way into print or come over the air, one at a time, as 
they are needed. Examples: 

In Canada, badminton leads as an indoor sport; the game 
had its origin in India. 

Bowling as we know it today is a typical American sport, 
although it developed from bowling on the green, which 
originated long ago in the British Isles. 

Twenty-one different activities are conducted at East High 
School that point toward a better us<* of leisure time. 

Lacrosse is the oldest native American gati'C; it was plaved 
oiiginall) by the American Indians 

Joseph Biow'n, who graduated in 1932, still holds the dis- 
tinction of earning the highest marks -aveiage 98— hi the 
academic history of East High School 

THE SCHOOL PAPER 

In writing a news or featnie story for the school paper, 
use the characteristic newspaper st\ le. In fact a carbon copy 
of all publicity releases with inoie detailed infoiniation, 
should find its way to the desk of the school editor. English 
compositions, iiitei views of various kinds, intramural scoies, 
and other items not particularly desired by commeicial 
newspapers often find a ready haven in the school publica- 
tion. The school papei reaches a small but receptise audi- 
ence. It can be used to advantage. 

Treat the student n^porter with the same helpful courtesv' 
and respect accorded the experienced reporter of a laige 
metropolitan newspaper. 

THE BULLETIN BOARD 

Well-written notices and announcements placed on the 
school Imlletin board serve a useful publicity purpose. Use 
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the newspaper-story form. Type all notices and date th^ 
An orderly, interesting bulletin board always has an assured 
audience among students and faculty. 

PIACING THE STORY 

Success in placing the publicity story depends on many 
factors. Contacts (knowing someone) may help occasionally, 
but contacts do not represent the master key that opens the 
door. Nor is it necessary to pay anyone to guarantee space 
in the news columns for worthwhile material (although here 
and there will be found an editor with an “itchy palm”). 
Newspapers and publications want significant items that can 
be used. No coaxing is needed to ensure publication of a 
well-written news item. 

Some of the factors which bring success in placing the 
story have already been pointed out— interest, timeliness, 
and an acceptable stjle. There remains another factor 
geneially o\’erlooked, i.e., the technical arrangement of the 
story. 

WRAPPING UP THE STORY 

The following piocedmes of technical nature arc standard 
practice for any story submitted for publication: 

1. Use standard-size paper (8 Vi by 11). 

2. Typewrite or numeogiaph the copy (double space). 

3. Use one side of the sheet only. 

4. Begin the story about halfway down the sheet so the 
copyTeader can attach the appropriate headline. 

5. Start near the top of all additional sheets and number 
each one at the upper right-band comer. 

6. “Slug” the story, i.e., use an identifying word at the 
upper left-hand comer of each sheet to avoid loss of 
copy. Do not use clips or staples. 
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7. End each page with a complete paragraph. 

8. Write the release date at the top of the front page. For 
example, “Release July 5, 9 a.m.” “Release July 5, 3 p.m.” 
“For immediate release.” 

9. Say “good-b)’ at the close of every complete story by 
the use of an end inaik, such as #, 30, **’ 

10 Nevei write two stones on the same sheet 

Theie is still fiiithcr work to be done if a high degree of 
success is dcsiied ni pkuiiig the sloiv The novice asks such 
questions as When should the stoiy be seiit'^ flow should 
the stoiy be sent'^ When should the stoiy be sent? These 
questions deserve tlioiightful considi ration 

WmBP ro SI-ND IHl! STORY 

It IS too general a concliiuon to ^tate that the piepaied 
item shall go to the now »papfi Ihe stoi\ is best suited to a 
paiticulai 'iC( lion ol iht p ip< i Ihi wiitei should rccogni/c 
this fact and know tin pitcisi' tditoi oi itpoitei who handles 
such stone* On sip ill luwspapiis on< ifhtoi nia\ handle 
cvci)lhupj’ On laigi luwspipiis (he ch.incis ol the stoi\ 
being ditound into the wastebasket aie icasonably' high 
unless the stoi\ takes the most dncct route to the appio- 
pnate desk 

If a news stoi> aims at bioad pubhc interest, it belongs 
in the gcneial news section of the paper Moio people nad 
this section than aiiv otlu i The cit\ editor’s desk oi th.it of 
his assistant icpicsonts the piopei destination foi stones of 
this type. A spoits story naluialh goes to the spoits desk 
and society items to the society ediloi On metropolitan 
papers still wider breakdowais an found, thcic may be a 
science editoi, a magazine cditoi, a rehgious-news editor, an 

’ Reporters rndke* common use of th« sc sj-mbols 
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education editor, a Simday-feature editor, a letters-to-the- 
editor department, a women’s-page editor, and an obituary 
editor. 

Sometimes a news happening merits wider coverage than 
the immediate community. A story may be local, state, or 
national in interest value. Thus, when the faculty holds a 
tea, the news is of local interest; when a boy who plays 
three sports maintains an A average the story has state-wide 
interest; the news story of a girl who wins a national spell- 
ing contest may be of national interest. 

Items that have state or national appeal can be relayed by 
telephone or telegraph to the nearest press wire-service 
oflBce— .\ssociated Press, United Press, or International News 
Bureau. The telegram should be used tinly when news is 
important today but worthless tomorrow. 

HOW TO SEND THE STOnV 

Lay the groundwork by having a brief, informal chat with 
each of the editors— when tht'y are not too busy. The best 
time to sec the editor of an afternoon paper usually is after 
an edition has gone to press— about 1 or 2 p.m. If this is 
inconvenient, try the beginning of the sliift. Attend affairs 
where newspapermen are present. Ijcarn to know the 
photographer, the reporters, the copy boys. All of them 
may help. Never rccpiest that anything be printed. Let the 
stor\' stand on its own merits. Let the press representatives 
know that from time to time stories will be directed to them 
for consideration. 

The publicity item should be delivered personally or by 
messenger to the exact section of the paper where it has the 
best chance of being printed. If an event or program seems 
newsworthy enough, a telephone call to the editor may 
produce a reporter and photographer at the appointed time 
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and place. In such cases the reporter knows news, but he 
may not know how to interpret educational terminology or 
methods to the general pubhc. Someone from the school 
can be of assistance to him. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, the schools contacted the edi- 
torial staff of the Baltimore Evening Sun in the interests of 
improved publicity for worthwhile educational activities. A 
committee from the education department woiked with the 
newspaper reporter assigned to the job. These conferences 
helped to identify newsworthy aspects of the school pro- 
gram. The reporter became acquainted witli supervisory 
personnel, school principals, and teachers. He observed 
classes at work and wrote his stories. He often captured 
the spirit of the learning situation and communicated this 
.spirit m language that appealed to the general readers of 
the paper. This piocedure represents one way of spellmg 
"How” with a capital H 

WHEN TO SEND THE STOHY 

Timing is lughl)- important in the placement of stones 
Papers want the news before it gets cold. From the moment 
an item becomes public knowledge it begins to lose news 
value. Thus the story must meet the next deadline of the 
local paper. In simpler words, it must reach the city oi 
sports desk in time to be processed befoie the papei goes 
to press. The deadline for radio, ncwspapeis, and othci 
media should be learned and met, othci wis»' the retuins 
may be meager. 

Some stories, especially of the feature tj'pe, have a bettor 
chance of appearing in print if another type of timing is 
practiced. A study of the local paper will disclose that on 
certain days of the week more space is available for feature 
stories. This condition results from fluctuation in advertising 
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demands. Saturday papers usually are "tight” and carry a 
minimum of news or features. By all means do not release 
a story on Saturday if it can wait for another day. 

A teacher of physical education with a sense for timing 
was rewarded with frequent “spread” stories by the follow- 
ing simple expediency: He prepared advance features based 
on the high-school program and waited imtil the weather 
forecast predicted rain. On each of these days he sent his 
story to tlie sports desk. With the major-league baseball 
games rained out, an abundance of space permitted the 
local physical-education program to receive top play. 

PRESS RFXATIONS 

Play no fa\orites on news articles. Send the item to all 
local papers and radio stations as soon as the event occurs. 
A feature story, however, should be sent to one paper 
only. The exception Ls, if the story is “pegged” to a news 
item, it may be rewritten for each of the possible media. 

The frequency of “making” the papers often depends on 
the somiduess of school relations with newspapermen in 
key positions. Some ways to develop good understanding 
follow; 

1. Take it for granted that editors are fair. 

2. Assume that they know best. 

3. Be candid, cooperative, and available. 

4. Try to anticipate the needs of the paper. 

5. Be natural in all contacts with the press. 

6. Seek suggestions. 

7. Be jeady to repay favors with favors. 

8. Establish good working relationships with everyone who 
cun help. 

9. Always be on the level. 
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SMOorniNC the road 

A few additional suggestions may help in placing news- 
paper stories. The personal relations the teacher has witli 
the editor may cast the balance on close decisions. Over a 
period of time newspapermen may often reach the decision 
that the source of information from a particular school is 
always truthful. The school’s stories contain the same kind 
of factual material the reporter would have obtained, the 
school plays no favoiites, and theie is no possible chance 
that the paper may be embanassed by lunuing a second- 
hand story. Interested teachcis m the school try to co- 
operate and want suggestions on how best to meet the style 
and policy of the paper. Tlicse teadiers iind(‘i stand that the 
story will be judged by how intei('sting and significant it 
is, not by where it came fiom. 

When an individual wntes a pulilicity story, lie actually 
represents an extension of the ntwspapei staff lie should 
conduct himself in such a way that his activities scive the 
medium of his choice lie is expected to exemplify sound 
judgment, integiity. reliability faiincss, fiankness, accuracy, 
news sense, and wiiting ability 

THE EDITOR KNOWS HFSl 

Occasionally a stoiy niav be rejected for publication Pei- 
haps the stoiy seemed to qualify as news It was wiittcn 
in the characteiistic ncwspapei foim The tcvicher peisondly 
took tlic copy to the cit> desk long befoie the dcadhne. 
But the paper came out, and conspicuously missing was the 
story on which so much time and eneigy had been ex- 
pended This can happen and often does Who is at fault? 
The natuial reaction is for the writer to blame himself oi 
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the editor, but, before deciding to condemn anybody, con- 
sider what transpires in a newsroom day in and day out. 

The editor faces a series of “make-up dummy” sheets. 
The advertising space has been allotted and marked ofiF. 
There is left an exact number of columns to be filled with 
material. Certain daily features, sueh as syndicated eolumns, 
comics, and crossword puzzles, must be included. The re- 
maining space is available for what the editor believes will 
be most interesting to the greatest number of readers. 

National news pours in over the leased wires. Reporters 
scurry back and forth with the important local news of the 
day. The school story, no matter how well- writ ten or how 
important to certain groups, must compete for space with 
every other item of the day. If moie important and interest- 
ing happenings occur and the paper is “tight” (not much 
space), the school story may be eliminated or cut down. The 
editor usually is adept at knowing what the public wants. 
His job depends on it. 

SUMMARY 

Publicit}’ stoiies must be written in the characteristic 
newspaper style. 

The climax of a new’s story eomc'S first, and usually the 
most interesting facts ajijrear in the first sentence. 

The publicit)^ story is written with an impersonal, ob- 
jective point of view; it pi esents facts and alhrws the reader 
to use his own judgment. 

The reader will grasp the news better if it is told to him 
simply and clearly. 

News consumers arc interested in speeches because they 
may inform, influence, or entertain. Speeches often focus 
attention on controversial issues. 
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A speech or talk can produce at least three different kinds 
of news stories: (1) tie preliminary, or advance; (2) the 
speech report; and (3) the follow-up. 

In publicizing a speech, the lead paragraph should in- 
clude the most important thing said by the speaker in addi- 
tion to the who, what, where, why, and when. 

The interview gives a wide range for the publicity stoi^ 
and includes such types as interviews for facts, opinions, 
and personality. 

The length of a story depends on the available facts and 
although brevity is desiied completeness aioO is essential 

The use of trite, worn-out phiases should be avoided, 
clearness, conciseness, and oiigmahty in expressing ideas 
should be cultivated. 

One- or two-sentence general-information shoits about 
an available subject can be used by editors as “fillers.” 

The pubheity item should be sent to a particular section 
of the paper, such as the city or spoits desk 

Papers want the news before it gets cold The deadline 
for radio and newspapers should be known and me( 

Do not play favorites; .send the news item to all local 
papers and radio stations as soon as the event occurs 

School relations with newspapermen in key spots csin be 
developed, make friends with editois and ic'poiteis 

The editor will print what he believes the public wants 
to read, and usually his judgment is sound 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What are the advantages and disadvantages of telephoning a 
story to a newspaper? 

2. Is it a good plan to clear all stones with the school principal 
or superintendent? State arguments for and agamst this policy 
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3. Should te&chers Avoid bGxng quotod on controvorsial sub- 
jects? Explain your answer, 

4. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of having students 
handle publicity for newspapers and radio. 

5. Is it probable that the general public will get a distorted 
picture of a schools curriculum if teachers of so-called “speciaF' 
subjects engage in writing publicity stories more actively than 
academic teachers? 

6 If an unfavorable story breaks in the school, how should it be 
handled? Should it be 'liushed’ f denied? What should be done? 
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In short when you ore writing on article, you will wish either 
to set out and make memorable a given selection of informa- 
tion, or you will wish to deal argumentatively with some 
proposition, pro or con.' 


The Feature Article 


EIGHT 


A story entitled “Teaching for Correct Posture” will interest 
only a limited number of people. Yet the same basic nucleus 
of facts grew into a nationwide magazine article when a 
wiiler approached the subject from the arresting angle of 
‘ Your Aching Back.”* As usual, ihe interest in thi.s story was 
more in the manner of telling it. Features aie created to 
amuse, entertain, and divert. They also carry as part of their 
task the business of informing, instructing, and advising. 

Tbe feature story is characterized by unity, a dominant 
tone, and a big cential effect; it has great reader appeal. 
There is exploitation of tlie interest which every human has 
in himself and in other human beings. Y(jt, the feature must 
contain facts. It must have a “news peg”— it must deal with 
something people think about. 

' Gorham Munson, The Written Word, a Creative Age Press book, 
Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., New York, copyright, 1949. 

* Henry LaCossitt, Colliers, Aug. 26, 1950, 
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This feature was reported in the magazine section of a 
newspaper:* 

COMPREHENSIVE GtHDANCE PROGRAMS CHANGE 
THE CONCEPT OF A IHGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

The concept of a high school education has broadened con- 
siderably in the past decade and unless you have teen-age 
sons oi daughters who keep you informed on school activities 
you will probably be amazed to learn what is lieing done for 
youngsters today. 

It is no longer considered enough just to give boys and 
girls a sound education and let them out in the woild to shift 
for themselves. When you went to school, coimseling was 
probably pretty much limited to individual cases w'ho were 
obviously in need of guidance, but now schools are carrying 
out a conipiehensive guidante program which reaches every 
student. The aim today is not only to give children a solid 
educational foundation, but also to develop well-rounded 
personalities prcpaied to cope with the complex pioblems 
of a tioiibled world. 

Now Haven’s high schools are leaders in the guidance 
field. In the past few yeats. . . • 

VARIOUS TYPES 

The purpose of a featuie stoiy differs but slightly fioni 
the public-speedi or news stoiy. All tliree deal with the 
important matter of seeming attention for, and arousing 
interest in, existing or contemplated affairs. If reader at- 
tention is not secured, all else is lost. 

Almost limitless possibilities exist for features about 
schools, programs of instiuction, teachers, and students. As 
a general rule, these types of stoiies are longer than routine 
news items and command more newspaper space. Obviously. 

'“Comprehensive Guidance Piograms Change the Concepts of a High 
School Education,” New Haven Sunday Regi^cr, Apr. 8, 1951. 
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this gives a wider latitude in explaining or interpreting 
various aspects of the educational program. Some of the 
more common feature stories relate to such issues as the 
following: 


Hiunan interest 

Oddities 

Familiar places 

Obscure places 

Historical events 

Controversial questions 

Predictions 

Parallels 

Achievements 

Events 

Health 

Peculiar situations 

Hobbies 

Stunts 


Description 
Trends 
News peg 
Contrast 
Familiar persons 
Obsciiic persons 
Occupational t\pos 
Guidance 
Seeking causes 
Cumulative inlerost 
Suspended inteiost 
Reminiscences 
Actions of children 


featubje: leads 

Unity constitutes a dominant tone in fcattire articles. One 
short cut to understanding the many varieties of such stories 
is through an analysis of the lead used in each typo. Once 
the lead i.s written, the rest of the article rcsadilv falls into 
place. 

The lu’tvs 'peg, or semifeaturc lead. 'Phis load emphasizes 
the news item. Background reference verifies and enriches 
the content of such nows stories. Example: 

The consolidation of all student funds, recommended last 
night by Howard Jones, superintendent of sdiools, will give 
rise to such problems as. . . . 

The question lead. This lead relates to a problem of 
public interest. Example: 
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Will a single-session school day help or hurt the children 
in Bayville Grammar School? This question was debated for 
several hours by members of the faculty. . . . 

The descriptive lead. Here the feature is in its setting, 
the physical appearance of some person or object. Example: 

In these days of highly trained specialists it is refresliing 
to welcome back to Bayville, Thomas Leggil, a native son, 
who is not only a successful dramatics coach but also an ex- 
pert teacher of English. . . . 

The staccato lead. This lead consists of a series of phrases 
useful when the author desires to emphasize the time 
element. Example: 

The chairman rapped for order “Are you ready toi the 
question? All those in favor of the resolution, please i.iise 
the right hand. Gamed by a vote of six to one!” Thus, ten 
years of striving for a new high school came to an end last 
night as. . . . 

The literary-allusion lead. Here reference is made to a 
historical, fictional, or well-known character. Example: 

In John Wilson, Bayville High School may have another 
Einstein in the making. When he eaincd 100 in a tccoiiI al- 
gebra examination, it marked his seventh perfect giade in 
mathematics. . . . 

The epigram lead. A concise and pointed expression sets 
the tone of this lead. Example: 

After last night’s presentation of ‘The Web” at the High 
School auditorium it seems fairly certain that a star was 
bom. The Olympian heights of Bioadway may not exceed 
the reach of Joan Slavin who perfonned brilliantly in the 
annual dramatic offering. . . . 
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The figurative lead. This type of lead often sounds too 
“corny" or trite. Example: 

When Miss Mary Carroll retires after tliirty years of 
teaching in the seventh grade there will be left a dismal void 
difficult to fill. It will mark the extinction of a beacon light 
along the shadowed trail of education. . . . 

The contrast lead. Contrast between the past and present 
suggests a good lead. Example: 

Twenty years ago science at Each High was never like 
this. Now, there is fun and enjoyment as teachers strive to 
keep ahead of their pupils. Yesterday the class began the 
study of nuclear physics. . . . 

The historical lead. A historical perspective makes a good 
lead. Example: 

The new Towpath School landmarks the canal which 
pas.sed through the village nearly a century ago. . . . 

The reminiscence lead. Has anything like that ever 
happened before? Example: 

Opening of tlie new elementary school calls to mind when 
the abandoned school was first built. . . . 

The consequence lead. Here the possil)illics resulting 
from .in event are evaluated. Example; 

Defeat of the lecreation bill h\' the City Council last 
night deprives th<' yoTing people of this community. . . . 

The trends lead. Attention is devoted to what is new. 
Example: 

Almost daily some incident happens tliat demonstrates 
the school’s responsibility to develop moral \alues in chil- 
dren. Only yesterday. . . . 
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The survey lead. Any polling of facts or opinicms makes 
a survey lead. Example: 

Children of Mayville arc better in arithmetic than they 
were twenty years ago, according to a survey just completed 
by Dr. Jeremiah P. Sully. . . . 

HUMAN INTEREST 

One of the most popular types of features is the human- 
interest story. This kind of story deals with people and their 
reactions to unusual happenings. Stories that describe the 
emotions of people under stress, that tug at the heart or 
bring a smile to the lips, belong in this group. They may 
contain little more than an anecdote or a simple experience 
m which persons act in a peculiar way, but editors welcome 
them as a relief Irorn the crises of international politics and 
domestic economic problems. 

This type of story app(‘als more to emotions than to 
intellect. Otlu'r ingredients include originality, complete 
truth in all the facts, and leasonable timeliness. For ex- 
ample, the stoiy of an athlete who asked to be taken out of 
a game because of a stomach ache caused by eating dough- 
nuts carried this headline: 

SINKERS THEY CAU. THEM 

< AND SINKERS THEY ARi: 

Human-interest sloiies may be written about the teacher 
of a class in automotive engines who was late for a 
school event because his car broke dow'n; the principal, 
long known for admonishing his pupils to work like “busy 
bees,” who was presented with a miniature beehive at a 
student assembly; the student who feQ oflF a ladder while 
tacking up a safety poster in the classroom; the nervous 
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teacher who carried peanuts in his coat pocket, and husked 
them in class; the school-boaid member who brought a 
candy bar to each board member at a meeting to “sweeten 
things a bit”; the high-school principal, a skilled musician, 
who improved student morale by playing the pipe organ 
dming auditorium assemblies. In short, any story which will 
get a smile, create a feeling of satisfaction, or arouse a bit of 
sy mpathy is a possible subject of a human-interest feature. 
And of comrsc tliere is always tlie following classic example: 
At a meeting of the Direct Mail Advertising Association, the 
speaker told of a young man who courted his lady by letter, 
lie sent her a proposal every day for sixty-five days. On the 
sixty-fifth day, the lady married the maihnan. 

Almost anj’thing childicn do interests people. The younger 
the child, the greater the human-interest story. Consider 
the school and community inlcicst in the following story: 

Mary Jane aged 11, combines a part-time job with 

hcljiiiig her suth-grade class, 'iou sec, Maiy Jane has ciii 
cveiiing-papcr rotitc width she and her collie. Mixture, cover 
tach lught. Onto a week collections aie made, and through 
tollections Mar)' Jane has helped her (lass at Follett School. 
Of course her customers hke Mary Jane, and they look for 
Mixture’s appeaiance each ev<*uing, newspaper in mouth. 

So it is only natuial that customers b(‘came interested in 
Mary Jane’s activities, too. Mary jaue has taken this oppor- 
tunity to solicit unusual materials for social studies and 
sck'nce. Her accomplishments thus far this year include the 
following: fishing gear from Alaska; di.shes used in China; a 
variety of encyclopedic and first-hand information on Asia 
and Europe; collections of pictures on life in Manchuria, 
Morocco, and Egypt; and two speakers have volunteered to 
talk with Mary Jane’s classmates on then experiences in the 
Far East. All these and more to <X)me have enriched the 
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study of “Countries of Our World” in Mary Jane’s sixth 
grade. 

SUPPLEMENTING THE NEWS 

Many features are semincws stories. Such features can 
discuss recent events which have held public interest or 
situations based on present-day events. Many times these 
topics require analysis to dear up readers’ mistaken im- 
pressions. Sometimes these are called straight features and 
tell about familiar things. They may discuss such things 
as the origin and history of flags on school buildings, rece.ss 
periods; obscure places, such as the school kitchen, biology 
laboratory, or custodian room. The featuic can describe the 
activities of familiar persons, for example, the teacher or 
bus driver. What is he like? How does he do his job? Ob- 
scure persons are good copy because people noimally are 
ciu-ious. Always pleasing aie such historical features as a 
discussion of reading or spelling fift) ) ears ago or of educa- 
tion fifty years hence. So aie praetical guidance items^ 
Columns upon columns arc devoted daily to such features 
as travel, beauty, gardens, etiquette, hobbies, pets, peisonal 
problems, and the like. In the same way trips to the state 
capital, tlie sdiool garden, student government, and other 
educational materials— especially with local significance- 
find an open door to new.spapers and magazines. 

The possibilities are endless- What is the school doing 
and why? What occupations do students pursue during the 
summer vacation? What are tlie views of teachers on topics 
of the day? Cheer leaders; May Day, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; posture, open house for paients; the health ex- 
amination safety provisions; first aid— tliese and more topics 
suggest excellent straight features. 
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OCCUPATIONAL TYPES 

The occupational feature lends itself easily to interpreting 
or explaining basic concepts, in addition to telling about 
the work of an individual. A story covering the day s work 
of any teacher will of necessity explain something about the 
activities and subjects of interest to him. For example, a 
teacher about to retire contrasted modern education with 
her early teaching years. The result w'as a story with strong 
human-interest appeal, as is evidenced by the following 
excerpt from her story: 

1 don’t know just how to compare the boys and girls of 
forty years ago with my fifth graders of this year. Children 
weren’t too different then, but there were fewer things to 
interest youngsters in 1910. If a bam was built down the 
road from the school, it became an absorbing matter for 
everybody for weeks. Bernard and Tom now would be in- 
terested in a new house for a day or two, but not for long— 
too many othf'r things happen. 

C<*rti’inly it’s haidr'i to keep youngsters interested. It’s 
harder to keep teachers inteiestcd, too. But we learn the 
same way. As tcac'hers we still have to find the way to the 
Iwart and mind of Jimmy and Jane if we’re to be happy 
teaching anil if they're to be happy learning. That hasn't 
changed at all. 

The home around each pupil h.is changed, too. Families 
did things together in 1910 arid there were few times when 
family mcrirbers weren’t home at night. In these days fam- 
ilies pursue their own interests after dmner— father at work 
or at till* club, mother engaged in some community activity, 
and children watching television or viewing a motion 
pictirre. I fear tlrese changes in home life account for many 
of the difficulties we have as teachers in trying to bring 
the home and school closer together. 
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I'd like to leave tliis thought with my friends on the fac- 
ulty: “Every boy and girl responds favorably to the teadier 
who wants to help him learn, to improve in behavior." 

Another example of this kind of story was the commotion 
caused when an attempt was made to oust a nationally 
known football coach. Many sports writers— often blamed 
as contributing to the o^'er(‘mphasis of sports— showed re- 
markable understanding of the coaching situation in gen- 
eral, One of them appioached the story with an emphasis 
on the occupational hazards of the athletic coach :■* 

PITY THE POOR COACH 

For reasons that are completely unsound but easily under- 
stood the colleges refuse to give their coaches the immunity 
that the other professionals on theii faculties enjoy. 

Ostensibly the professional whose forte is football is 
hired on tlie same basis as tlie instructor or professor who 
teaches Chaucer or calculus or home canning. Unfor- 
tun.itely, however, those who control our colleges know 
less about football than they do about anything else taught 
at tin'll institutions, and where the) would not allow public 
sentiment to influcnci' their opinion as to whetln'i a m in can 
teach nuclear physics they aie pione to let it guide them 
in theii attitude lowaid a football coach. 

This is so, of course, because college football is a public 
spectacle. Tlie physics professor oi the instructoi endeavor- 
ing to pound the principles of a couise in tlie European novel 
into adolescent skulls plays bis little game in the piivacj of 
his classroom. It is the tragic fate of the football coach that 
he must plav his game in a stadium packed with shucking 
amateuis— c'ollege kids, theii giil friends, bank telleis, shoe 
salesmen and candlestick makers— and that by them he is 
judged. 

* W, C Hein?, New York Evening Sun, Nov 3, 1949. 
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The college kid’s incapabilities become his instructor’s 
cross only on the football field. When he fails to answer the 
questions there, the coach is held at fault. You may say of 
course, that the college coaches are asking for it. Tlicy, more 
than any others, are profiting from the play of the kids, and 
so they must stand the blame and the losses. They are the 
only admitted professionals associated with the pageant, 
however, and so they are deserving of the most respect and 
consideration. . . . 

The above editorial deals with football and football 
coaches. With shght impro\ isalion, a skilled i epoi tor might 
write a similar article about school superintendents, school 
piincipals, and teachers who have sullercd dismissal on 
giounds about as imtcnable as those described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 

In fact the following is an example of an editorial de- 
scribing the predicament of a school pimcipal and illustrat- 
ing the growing trend of fairness exemplified by reporters' 
presentation of all sides of a contioversial issue: ’ 

— 's srnooi and its riuNC ipai. 

The Boaid ol Education owes a public statemont 

to the parents of that town on the dismissal ol , prin 
cipal of the fh|?h School. It is inescajiable, Irom the 

statement of the piincipal, that the ccUic.itional policies 
underlying the design of the town’s nc'w campus-style high 
school aic at the root of the issue. Yet the board has declined 
to discuss those poheies. And the refusal of a public hearing 
to the principal, a decision tliat may Le oveituined by peti- 
tion under a new state law, represents an unwise method of 
putting an end to the dispute. 

It appears to be a question of decisions on the advanced 
type of construction and an advanced program of education, 
made by the board despite the unofficial opinions of the 

' Editonal, The Hartford Courant, Dec. 20, 1953. 
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teachers who mtist administer it. The principal says he 
made no secret his criticisms, although his advice was 
not solicited. He objects to what he feels are unworkable 
and costly elements of the plan. The board, of course, may 
be right. But its failure to submit its reasons for public review 
does not lend confidence to such a view. 

Today’s educational policies are in ferment. The recent 
report of Yale’s President A. Whitney Griswold warned that 
elementary education is not meeting the requirements of 
contemporary life. The need for more teachers has been 
stressed often. The expense of modem scho<’Js has led to a 
cooperative desire to ^ecure mort* and better facilities for 
less money. But the key word here is cooperative. The final 
view must be a synthesis oi the ideas of architects, educators, 
and the teachers who must use the new facilities. 

It has been suggested that ’s new school will start 
a trend. If so, then it is only suffering the attacks and criti- 
cisms that always adhere to novelty. But the statement of 
Mr [principal] shows that to somt‘ extent the teachers 

have been overlooked in the drive to get a superior new 
school. Under those circumstances, the duty appears to lie» 
with the board to make its position (‘leai . 

MAGAZINES AND BULLETINS 

Many aspects of the education program au* worths of 
magazine coverage. Some of the top publications feature 
such articles, but these arc practically all the woik of ex- 
perienced writers. Few readers of these pages will replace 
such nationally known writers. Writing for the big inaga- 
ziucs requires great ability and years of experience. 

However, teachers can get their message before the 
magazine public. The better magazines continually search 
for timely, interesting pieces and welcome assistance in the 
form of suggested outlines of material. Interested teachers 
should not hesitate to contact magazine editors when they 
feel that some school program or activity is newsworthy. 
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Educational magazines, trade journals, professional bul- 
letins, factory publications, American Legion magazines— 
all these periodicals use features. It is not too di£Bcult to 
tie in education with some of the needs of such diverse 
groups. Any publication will carry stories that point out 
ways to benefit its readers. 

Each magazine has its own coterie of readers, and an 
acceptable story must appeal to a specific group of readers. 
Roughly, these articles should deal with unusual, new, or 
unique subjects; they should impart useful knowledge or 
concern interesting personalities. 

IDEAS FOR COLUMNISTS 

Sometimes a teachci senses the possibilities of a feature 
.Old feels inadequate to cope with the problem of writing it. 
At such times the educator can submit the idea and factual 
background to the local columnist or reporter, who will re- 
ceive any good idea with enthusiasm. 

Be aleit in pioviding tips for possible features to follow 
up a news sfoiy. For example, a Nt*w York City newspaper 
stated than an incr<*asing number of motorists did not seem 
to believe in signs, at least the signs which said. “Play 
Stiect.” A publicity-minded workei in the Childrens’ Aid 
Society immediately telephoned the editor, and .several days 
later a full-page layout of eigh* pictiues and a feature story 
called attention to the fact that: 

KIDS ARE SAFE 
IN PLAYITELDS 

No cars to dodge- no play-street hazards. 

The story' disclo.sed the fact that the Soeictv had seven 
play centers and ten playgiounds in the city’s congested 
areas. 

Note the interpretative value of the following article 
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written by an alert sports columnist.® While the columnist 
uses sports as a mediiim^ the general theme deals with 
parents and their responsibility for taking an active interest 
in school affairs that affect the welfare of students. 

Fred V. Hein, Ph.D., of Chicago, a consultant on physical 
fitness for the Bureau of Health Education of the American 
Medical Association, believes that parents can become an 
important force for improvement in high school athletics. 
Dr. Hein asscits that parents are potentially the strongest 
factors in determining school athletic polick^s. 

He points out that although most parents show enthusiasm 
for high school football they seldom contribute much toward 
making this and other sports a poweiful educational 
influence. 

Advocating medical examinations for all who participate 
in vigorous spoits, Dr. Hcin also says that “when a playei is 
injured only a physician should decide as to his fitness to 
continue play/’ He is also of the belief that it a boy has been 
ill or had an injury that has kept him out of play tor some 
time, a permit fiom a doctor should be seemed befoic he# 
returns to piactice or competition. 

The physical fitness consultant emphasises that schools 
should supply the best ccjuipment foi contact sports and 
declares that it is the duty of parents to make certain this 
is done. 

“Purchases of athletic equipment aio sometimes made 
with economy jn mind at so-callcxl bargain prices. Theic axe 
no bai gains woilh jc'opauh/ing the Stdctv of any bo\ ” 

Dr Hein als<» made a pica for piopcr conditioning ol 
players before the fust game of a scascai He writes that in 
many states the athletic code requires at least tliree veeks 
of conditioning before the fiist game is pla\c'd with a suit- 

"Quoted by permission of John j Lean \tu IUulu New 

Haven. Conn. 
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able number of practice periods preceding the first contact 
scrimmage. 

Advising that teams from small schools should play teams 
representing institutions of similar size. Dr. Hein made a 
case for his sane observation. 

*The larger schools have more boys to draw from, and 
while it is possible that the first team may be equal in 
ability, the boy representing the small school may find 
himself pitted against four or five fresh players in a game 
each as capable as his predecessor. Under these conditions 
injuries are naturally more likely to take place.” 

The writer also had some pertinent comment to make on 
teams playing post-season games. He feels tliat the number 
of games should be prc-detci mined and held to regardless 
of pressure. 

There is much food for thought in the observations of tlie 
physical fitness expert. Admittedly scholastic football in 
Connecticut is on a fairly sane level. But it is not pcjfect by 
any stretch of the imagination. Scheduling games almost 
before school begins, a recent Connecticut custom, should 
be abolished as a start in the right direction. 

Sl'MMARV 

Features arc created to amuse, entertain, and divert, 
their ta.sk also includes the business of infoiuiing, instruct- 
ing, and advising. 

The feature story is characterized by unity, a dominant 
tone, a big ctmtral effect, and great reader appeal. 

There au* limitless possibiltics for features about school 
programs, teachers, and students. 

As a rule, features command a substantial amount of 
newspaper space. 

Since unity is a dominant tone, the lead of the feature 
article sets the pattern. 
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Some feature articles are news peg, question, description, 
staccato, literary-allusion, epigram, figurative, contrast, his- 
torical, reminiscence, consequence, trend, and survey leads. 

Human-interest stories are about people, their reactions 
to unusual situations, their emotions under stress; tliey are 
stories that “tug at the heart or bring a smile to the lips.” 

Seminews features are based on recent events which re- 
quire analysis and clarification of hazy impressions. 

The occupational feature lends itself to interpreting the 
basic function of the teacher and of education. 

Ideas and tips for feature ai tides can be relayed to 
columnists and feature wi iters. 

Things to write about are (1) the program, its aims, and 
its endeavois (2) teachers and students, and (3) little- 
known facts about the school. 

QUESTIONS AND PBOBLFMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. The best way to impiove abihts iii writini^ teatuie stoiies 
is to piactice Wiite an edncahonal fcatiiu stoiv based on one 
of the following subjects. 

Human interest Stunts 

Odtlities Description 

Guidance Trends 

Historical questions Conti ast 
Predictions News peg 

Parallels Familiar peison 

Achievements Obscure pei son 

Health 
Hobbies 

2. Select printed feature stones on education and analyze 
them with leference to unity, dominant tone, big ccntial effect, 
and reader appeal. Evaluate tlie strong and weak points. 

3. Invite a feature writer from one of the local papers to 


Occupational type 
Familial jilaces 
Reminisce iic es 
Actions of childten 
Sec’kmg causes 
Spoils figuie 
Class piojc’ct 
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address the group; ask him to explain how he plans his work 
and prepares his articles. Make a summary of the most essential 
points brought out by the speaker. 

4. What criteria do you propose for determining whether a 
teacher should attempt to write the feature article himself or 
seek the help of an expert columnist? 

5. Try paraphrasing one of the articles quoted, substituting 
facts about a situation familiar to you. 

6. Make a list of ten items about the school you know best that 
might form the basis for feature articles. Discuss your list with 
other members of the group and formulate a revised list of ten 
itc‘ms. Discuss appropriate methods of getting these stories before 
the public. 
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. . .athletics are and can be a vital and integral part of 
education. Let us not speak of athletic deemphasis unless we 
wish to deemphasize the total educational structure. Instead, 
let us further the issue of athletic reemphasis/ 


Publicity for Sports 


NINE 


A separate chapter devoted to sports publicity has several 
justifications. In the first place, many educators and other 
interested t'itizcns believe that sports receive loo much 
publicity. In the second place, a large measure of this 
ciiticism has arisen because; school authorities have failed 
to ri'iider proper a.ssislance in helping sports writers and 
columnists discover and use appropriate facts and informa- 
tion. In the third pla<'e, man)' of the technicpics deseribed 
in this chaptci lend themselves to adapted u.se in publicizing 
other educational activities. Only experimentation can re- 
veal how many of these problems could be resolved by the 
combination f)f intelligent school pci >onnel, cooperative 
writers and columnists, and an informed public. 

Many educators todu)' have much in common with those 
sports writeis a few years back who would complain 

^ Arthur Compton, then chanc<*llor of Washington Uin'vcr‘:ity, in an 
adcln^ss delivered at the Aiiunal Coiiicieiicfi of thr American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Boston, Mass., April, 1949. 
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about the overemphasis of college football, only to peel off 
their coats and write two full sports columns or an entire 
magazine article, thus overemphasizing athletics still further. 

Glance at the following headlines, each of which received 
nationwide coverage: 

TOO MUCH SrRESS ON WINNING TEAMS 
PHYSIC AI, EDUCATION GROUP IS lOLD 

HIGH SOIOOI^ ATTEMPT TO TAKE 
( OMMETW lAI ISM OUT OF SPOHIS 

fOLLEGE HEAD SAYS BOX OmCTE 
KIDNAPJED FOOTBALL FROM PLAYERS 

EDUCATORS SEE SCHOOL 
SPORTS AS ‘liability” 

EDUCAIOR HUS US 
POIKUS ON ATHlE’ntS 

Undeniably, sports has become a big business With the 
development of spoits educational values have becoim* ob- 
scured. Thcie IS often a shoddy, iinspoitsnianhke deiisibii 
of game rules and eligibility lules, with the emphasis on 
winning at any cost. A selected few spoi ts activities u.suall\ 
monopolize the sport pages. 

There are other evils too, causing pressure groups to leach 
the erroneous conclusion that games and contests must le 
ceive little or no publicity. In many quaiters theie is the 
further belief that most of the evils should be ch.iu'ed 
against sports publicity which makes heioes out of adoles- 
cents and gladiatorial contests out of campus games 

THE SANE APPROACH 

Despite these facts, positive lather than negative ducc- 
tions should be charted. Enthusiasm for sound athletic 
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policies will not emerge merely by condemning the so- 
called overemphasis of sports. It may be far more ad- 
vantageous to remodel rather than tear down. It does not 
follow that deemphasis of sports will correct the faults or 
divert public attention to other worthwhile educational 
activities. 

The movement to deemphasize sports makes about as 
7mich sense as discontinuing the study of chemistry and 
phvsics because such knowledge helps to develop atomic 
and hydrogen bombs used to destroy himian life. The more 
sports publicity the better, provided it guides public opinion 
in the direction ol understanding the true value of athletics 
and of education as a whole. 

To begin with, the average public does not want sports 
deemphasized. The public which supports the schools is a 
dynamic factor. If it wants— and it docs— its youth to engage 
in athletic competition, and if it wants the opportimity to 
view these spectacles, no amount of ranting by well-inten- 
tioned educators will effect speedy and appreciable change. 

Wlierein lies the answer? A successful football coach of 
a large university suggests at least a partial plan in an 
aiticle published after he resigned his post.’ 

Football is a great game. I’m strong for it. Tlie men who 
coach it are, generally sjieaki’ig, honest and companionable, 
if somewhat circumsciibcd m their interests. I’m foi th«n, 
too. Tlie boys who play it are naturall) the strongest, healthi- 
est, most vigorous and aggressive of our youngsters I’m for 
them. 

What could go wrong with a game like that? 

“Overemphasis on winning” is the way it is usually put. I 

’ BLur Cherry, "Why 1 Quit Coaching," Saturday Evening Post, Oct 20, 
1951. 
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question the aptness of that expression. What’s wrong with 
wanting to win? 

Then do we mean “overemphasis on victory at any cost’? 
That’s closer, but still not quite it. Actually, what football 
coaches hope for, rather forlornly, is a belter-informed public 
that— cither on its own initiative or through the guidance of 
capable observers— will establish a more accurate set of 
values. 

THE REAI. VALUES 

Tlu* challt'nge ahead lies in interpreting and promoting 
the sound educational values inlieient in spoils. The public 
has to cultivate the desiie to exert its influence in making 
sound athletic policies slick. The people in the community 
can be tlie strongest force in determining that athletics 
should be conducted chiefly for the good of the players. The 
right kind of sound iiiteiprctativc publicity— and plenty of 
it— is the crying need. T1 schools and teachers and an in- 
formed public would fight inlelligentlv tlie evils in sports 
practices, it would not take long to remove the evils and 
to establish athletics as a worthwhile c'ducatioiial aetivdlv 
of value to pai tieipants, to school inoialc, and to comnmnitv 
vwlfaie. 

Elfectiv’c publicity must consist of a continuous, planned, 
and concerted seiies of moves. Fianklin D. Iloosev'idt was 
reelected repeatedly even though at eacli election time most 
of the newspapers were against him. Sjmt publieifv evt'ry 
four )'cars could not erase the day-by-da) impression gained 
by the general public that somehow lloosev'clt was doing a 
good job as President. This kind of publicity was con- 
tinuous and successful. 

The best method of improving sports publicity is to guide 
it continuously, not to ignore it. 
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SCHOOLS ARE GUILTY, TOO 

Over the years the athletic Frankenstein’s monster has 
reached its present form liecause school authorities have 
failed to recognize the need for properly interpreting educa- 
tional goals. Sports writers and student correspondents who 
did not fully understand what they were viewing yet who 
were eager to satisfy an increasingly interested sports public 
aided in establishing many false values. Winning teams 
stole the headlines. Football backs who scampered across 
for winning touchdowns and basketball forwards who 
scored the most points attracted wide attention. In the 
absence of readily available and worthwhile facts, naturally 
the most obvious and most easily understood aspects of 
athletic contests were featured. 

Even the smallest papers wanted lots of sports. The wire 
services sought a common denominator— sports news of 
interest everywhere. That is why professional sports first 
gained prominence, followed by the featuring of college 
and high-si'liool sports. 

By no .strang<' phenomenon did the inevitable pressure on 
winning become the accepted thing. Coaches found them- 
selves enm<‘s}i(>d in a vicious circle. Their jobs depended on 
winning records lo lose was a humiliation. Their altitudes 
and practices reflected the community’s understanding of 
the subject. 

All tliis will take a good deal of undoing. The specific 
public to be reached in redesigning sports emphasis is the 
sports-loving people of the community. The most direct 
medium is sports new's, w'hieh has more universal reader 
appeal than any other kind of news. The emphatic reader 
and listener interest in athletics simplifies the matter of 
getting the real story to the public. Sports writers and 
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editors will welcome the cooperation and contributions of 
school authorities in presenting the facts. 

Teachers can help remedy the distorted emphasis— not 
by trying to cut down athletic news but by giving the public 
an opportunity to see what else goes on in the schools. 
Serious consideration should be given to this point of view. 
Gross emphasizes this concept as follows:’ 

... In a society which marks the passing of the years hy 
remembering who won the World Scries, we wouldn't wish 
to tone down or reduce the scope of public interest in school 
sports. 

The job that needs to be done, however, is to improve the 
knowledge of the public regarding what the schools are 
doing in the less dramatic and exciting phases of their work, 
including what is done between big games and between 
major sports seasons. . . . 

SPORTS STORIES 

Sport stories fall into two eategoiics: (1) the spot ne\^s 
and (2) the feature. Reader inteiest delerinini's the sel< ( 
lion of mateiial for publication. At oni' end of tlu' -.e.ik 
is what the public wants to read, and at the othei <'nd 
is what schools and teacheis want to empha<-i7e Npwspajw'i'. 
are published lor public consumption, and the custoniei 
cannot be ignored. The .solution w’ould seem to be this, to 
create an interest in the worthwhile aspects of athletics In 
explanatory feature stories before and alter competitis'c 
contests; and to introduce unfamiliai activities, thus giiing 
them a chance to grow in populaiity. But b\ all means, the 
public must be given the information it demands. 

^Rebecca Gross (Ed ), Lock Haven Express, as quoUxl in Uit Pcnnu/l- 
vanta Journal of Hcallh, Physical Education, and Recreation, Dt'ceinbei, 
1950. 
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beportxng the contest 

Authorities on reporting sports activities frequently advise 
school writers on how to report athletic contests. These 
authorities xirge school writers to emphasize in the lead the 
high lights of the event. Often the high lights are not the 
players who score the most touchdowns; sometimes the line 
turns in a magnificent performance. 

There is a definite trend toward more accurate and com- 
prehensive accounts of atliletic contests. Perhaps those who 
direct athletic programs in schools and report the results 
must assume a part of the blame for the general miscon- 
ception that surrounds the.se contests. Sports editors are 
interested in the facts— neither minimized nor magnified. 
The more facts collected, the more accurate will be the 
account of the contest. This nicims that a student manager 
or faculty assistant must be competent in tabulating statis- 
tics-all kinds of statistics and facts- to help the public 
understand that participants play as a unil. 

There arc four usual wa)'s in which rti.sults of ganu'S reach 
the new.spaper. It is tlie rcsponsil)ilit^ of the school to find 
out from the editor, ahead of time, which method he prefers. 
In each of the four ways’ the school should rcprc.sent the 
guiding influence in interpreting the action. 

The first method consists of assigning a sports writer 
to cover the event. Have someone mcr-t the sports writer, 
stay with him, furnish him with personal and statistical 
background on the players (if he w: nts it; if he does not, 
do not annoy him), and provide him with statistical data 
about the game being played. Afterward, arrange for him to 
confer with the teacher-coach and players. It is essential 
that the reporter be convinced that the event represents a 
game played not only for the enjoyment of participants and 
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spectators, but for educational values of potential merit. 
If the teacher-coach and players share this view and prac- 
tice it, the idea and feeling will reach the public through 
the sports writer. 

The second possibility is that the newspaper and wire 
services (AP or UP) may want the results relayed to them. 
Find out ahead of time exactly what is wanted. Perhaps they 
need the box score in addition to a lead. How long a story do 
they expect? What is the deadline? Obtain the necessary 
information as quickly as possible after the game and tele- 
phone it to the proper authority. 

The third procedure involves sending the results of the 
game and story by wire. This can be done by telephone or 
by telegraph at the nearest Western Union ofBce (check 
on the exact location beforehand). This procedure follows 
approximately the telephone-in method described above, 
with emphasis on finding out ahead of time exactl)' the 
length and kind of story wanted. 

In the fmuth method, the newspaper expects someone at 
the school to cover the game and write a summary of it. 
The writer may use the same form as the news story. 

SPORTS-STORY LEAD 

The lead will include (1) the names of the competing 
teams and the winner, (2) the score of the game, (3) the 
place of the contest, and (4) interesting and important high 
lights. Examples: 

East High riddled North’s line with fancy trap plays for 
spectacular rushing gains and a 19-0 victoiy* at Municipal 
Stadium yesterday. 

John Smith’s graceful long passing to a variety of leaping. 
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lunging receivers gave East High a 31-0 win over West 
at GrifBn Field last night. 

Henry Jones climaxed an uphill battle with a three-run 
eighth-inning homer that earned South High a 5-2 triumph 
over Newton yesterday at Windsor Field. 

Good pitching and tight fielding carried East High to 
a 1-0 victory over Morris yesterday at Windsor Field. 

Because it persisted in missing the easiest shots with dis- 
hcai telling regularity. East High lost to South 59-55 in a 
ragged basketball contest at Readc Hall last night 

Here is .in example of how four papers in cliflerent cities 
handled the lead of a football game between two small 
colleges. Note that the ehaiacleiistic ‘tyle is followed in 
c.ich case: (1) “ — College stormed back from a two- 
touchdown deficit to defeat - 20-14 today before a 

clamp crowd of 3,000 at (21 “ College hit its 

stnde after a shaky first peiiod and lollecl to a 26-H foot- 
ball victoiv over - *; (3) “Litc^.illv handed two touch- 

dosvns in the first two mimiles of play, was unable 

to cling to its advantage and wiMit down to 26-14 defeat 
beloic ; and (4) College* poweic^d its way to 

a 26-11 win ovci after li ailing 14-0 in the opening 

minutes. It fought its way back into c'ontention on . . 


AHI<R IIIE lEAD 

Once the lead has been wiilten, follow it witli an elabora- 
tion of the* initi.ll derails and then piC'>ent the other facb' in 
a seiies of shoit, unified paragraphs, each dealing with one 
aspect of the g.mic. These short paragraphs must be able 
to stand alone. Use tlio inverted-pyramid outline and present 
the facts of the story from an impersonal and objective point 
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of view. Be accurate always. Give first names as well as last 
names, and spell all names correctly. 

USE FACTS 

Stick to the facts. Statistical data provide story interest 
and decrease the possibility of devoting too much space to 
the achievements of one or two individual players. For ex- 
ample, a running score of statistical data made possible the 
following sample paragraphs: 

Before they established themselves as victors, the lead 
changed hands 18 times and the score was tied on 14 occa- 
sions. That is how tense, how uncertain, how fiercely fought 
the struggle was. 

After breaking a 2-all tie at the outset, East forged ahead 
to lead 14-6 and then 23-16, before North began to narrow 
the deficit in the final minutes of the first half. 

John Smith did not score the most points, but he jnade 
his presence felt by grabbing 26 rebounds ofl the boards, 
intercepting 6 passes, and having 7 assists. Add to these con- 
tributions 12 points, and it assumes the proportion of a 
healthy contribution to the winning team. 

The record shows Alan Webb spinning off left tackle for 
12 yards and the winning score, but the passing of quarter- 
back Carmine Toosches set tlie stage for tlie successful 
touchdown run. The East signal caller had one of his bett€:r 
afternoons, connecting with nine aerials for a total of 220 
yards. To meet this continual overhead threat, the visitors 
were forced to gamble against what seemed to be the lesser 
of offensive thiusts— the ground game. 

THE SPOBTS FEATUBE 

Every player on the squad— especially the unsung sub- 
stitute— represents a potential human-interest story. What 
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the coach has to say before and after a game is a feature 
possibility. A limited amount of research will reveal ma- 
terial for hundreds of feature articles. Here are a few sug- 
gestions: 

O 


Details of winning strategy 
Injuries and other handi- 
caps 

Criticism 

Coinnients 

Predictions 

New plays and tactics 
Rivals 

Improvement of certain 
players 


Comparisons 
Reminiscences 
Style ol pla\ 

Teamwork 

Record of former years 
Shifting of team person- 
nel 

Human interest 

Bac kgi ound inloi ination 


Pregame write-ups always interest the public. The style 
follows the new'S feature. Examples of leads include the 
following: 

East High traveling along the bumj)y football road this 
season hits its biggest bump when it meets powerful North 
on Saturday afternoon at (Crimes Field. . . 

There’s nothing wrong with the Noilh lootball team that 
a few more points pei game woultlu’t nanedy, and the laons 
ar(‘ busy these days striving lor ways to spei*d up iheir point 
production. . . . 

Here is a story about a blocking back which, in addition to 
its human interest, is highly intcrpietalive;^ 

Vinnie Cesarco, a halfback on the team for three 

seasons, is one of tliosc rare football players who gets as 
much satisfaction out ol throwing a block as quarterback 
Carmine Tosches does in throwing touchdown passes. . . . 

* Sam Cohen, .sports tditor, Bridgeport Heral'1 Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 
2, 1949. (Used bv pcmnssion of the author.) 
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If you take seriously the old football axiom that the best 
way to stop a passing attack is to rush and smother the 
passer, then a hat must be tipped in the general direction of 
Vinnie who is the key protector in that tightly-guarded area 
known as the “pocket” directly behind the center. 

In the days of the single and double wing, the names of key 
blockers were as well known as the ball carriers. Tom Har- 
mon had his Forest Eveshavsky, Red Grange his Britton, 
Ken Strong his Cowboy Hill and Bob Chapius his Pete Eliot. 

The T-decade will fade and forgotten will be the lads like 
Cesareo who make possible the extra precious seconds for 
the receivers to weave down the field into position. 

A feature article written about the extra -point kicker 
who failed in several crucial games read a.s follf)ws; ’ 

ARNOLD COLLEGE MOANS— OH, THOSE EXTRA POINTS 

The Fates sure messed up what might have been the foot- 
ball success story of the year. Playing football after a spleen 
removal operation is quite a feat and with a little luck, 
Johnny Young could have bt'en the cavalry charge all 
himself in pulling out of the fire a couple of games for 
Arnold. In those days of specialization in football, a key man 
is the placement kicker who operates under terrific tension 
every time he is rushed to the rescue. A key factor to be con- 
.sidered is that footballs take some funny hops, especially 
when kicked. 

Against Coast Guard in the opener, the Terriers pushed 
across a last minute touchdown, making the score 26-27. 
Young’s kick would have tied it. Two weeks ago, at Spring- 
field, tlie Arnold team trailing by a single point, plowed to 
the three-yard stripe with less than a minute remaining. 
Young’s placement was inches short. . . . 

Two kicks may mean two ball games, but two games do 
not constitute a season. Four more contests loom ahead for 
*Ibid., Oct. 23, 1949. 
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the Terriers and Johnny Young will get his diance to wrestle 
once again with the fates. One thing is certain, Ray Stoviak, 
the coach, has the utmost confidence in him. 

rHE QVESTIONNAIBE 

An evcellent procedure in compiling information for 
feature-story material is to ha\'e each member of the squad 
fill out a preseason questionnaire. Appendix A contains a 
s.uuple questionnaire of this kind. 

SPORTS-WMTING WORDACE 

Years ago sports stories diipped with trite expressions 
and sill) synonyms. The da\ of “Tigeis chew tlie Bulldogs" 
is gone. Bettor newspapers prefer the clear, concise, and 
conect o.vpressions. Symbolic names like the Circen Wa\'e, 
th(‘ Ciinison Tide, the Snaihng Lions, the Golden Beats (a 
common device at one time) aic now used onh when the 
«iiter needs a ssnoiiMii. An expeiicneed sports editor 
sa}s:'’ 


'lilt* unhoh jargon, the* l(‘i)dc‘nc) to ( ill things hv names 
other than lluu own, the piesentation intilligible only to 
the initiate, has faded out of spoits willing to a large ex- 
tent. Jt is now becoming fashionable to call teams by then 
right name's, and to be cltai and definite about wh.il hap- 
pened The honeridous clashes of fearsome Tigers and 
snarling Wolveiines, which were concluded in purple sun- 
sets, now are taboo in the better sports departments. 

It is fallacious to believe that spoits writing requires a 
special kind of language Slang phrases and bromides 
precipitate a one-way ticket to the w'astcpaper basket. Try 

Stanley Woodward, The Sports Page, Simorj and Schuster, Inc., New 
Voik, 1949, p. XV 
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to avoid the foUowing types of expressions and others like 
them: 


binglc 

charges 

pellet 

pjgskin 

cagei s 

horsehidc 


pill 

exploded 
keen battle 
hot comer 
run roughshod 
sent to showers 


makes his debut 
brilliant rally 
forms the nucleus 
supeib guarding 


Of course, synonyms may be used, but find the exact 
word or phrase that illustrates the thing or action it repre- 
sents. A mere change of verbs creates a vivid picture of 
what really happened In baseball, for example, a pla)^er 
hits the ball for a single or perhaps for extra bases. The 
word “hit” is all right, but it is meaningless, colorless— 
especially when another woid describes exactly the type 
of hit. Some baseball writing leaves the leader uninfoimed 
as to whether the ball was savagely hit or ineiely popped. 
A battei can “line out” a single or he ean “loop” it Picture 
a base hit, and it is cert.un that one of the following \eibs 
will belter deseiibe it than “hit”. 


crackcli 

linocl out 

smacked 

clipped 

walloped 

lappeil 

sti oked 

pounded 

baiigc d 

sLiinniecl 

whac kod 

pushed 

propelled 

ijamriioml 

poled 

blasted 

rammed 

powered 

caromed 

nudged 

smashed 

poked 

dumped 

socked 

slugged 

belted 

wafted 

I cittled 

clouted 

busted 

slapped 

punched 

whistled 

paddled 

spanked 

swatted 

snapped 

lashed 

drilhd 

pumped 

sliced 

bounced 

clubbed 

blooped 

slashed 

lanced 

zoomed 


dribbled 

scratched 

caressed 
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The best way to leam precise words and exciting de- 
scriptive phrases is to study the newspapers and follow the 
techniques of successful writers. 

STATLSnCAL BACKGROUND 

At tlie start of each sport season, a “dope sheet,” or 
biochure, should be mimeographed and sent to local news- 
papers, radio stations, opponents, faculty members, alumni, 
and others interested in the sports program. The brochure 
must be simple and concise— not more than two or three 
pages. It should contain the schedule, brief general infonna- 
tion (location of the school, colors, nicknamt% type of pla) 
used), <i few words about the coacliing staff, a squad roster 
(with first and last names, ages, positions, heights, and 
weights), the previous season’s record, and a few paragraphs 
of diiect quotations from the eoach, indicating the kind of 
season he anticipates. 

When games are played, statistics other than those com- 
piled b\ the official seorei help to describe the contest ac- 
curatel) and to finnish mateiial for aftergame features. A 
student manager makes a good team statistician He is in- 
dispensalih' in liasketball and in football. In baseball, track, 
tennis, and olhci sports tbe action inoses slowly, enabling 
the seoi< kc-epei to compile the necessary data. 

BASKET BAIX STATISTICS 

The following simplified method is recommended for 
basketball. On a single page mimeograph two basketball 
“keyholes,” as shown in Figure 1. On one side insert the 
names and numbers of the local squad. Before the game, 
write in llic names and numbers of the opposing players. 
Each completed sheet provides a statistical record of the 
half. As each player attempts a field goal, record his number 
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approximately at the spot where he stood. If he scores, en- 
circle the number. At the conclusion of the half or the game, 
the following data are available: (1) the number of shots 
attempted by each team (count the number), (2) the 
number of shots made by each team (count the circled 
numbers), (3) the field-goal percentage of each team 
(divide the number of shots made by the number at- 
tempted), (4) the number of shots taken by each player, 
and (5) the number of baskets made by each player. 

The score book will augment these data by giving the 
number of attempted foul shots, the number of successful 
foul shots, and the number of personal fouls. The average 
of each player and the team averages can be compiled and 
used as background material from game to game and from 
season to season. 

To go a step further, it is helpful to keep a running ac- 
count of a basketball contest. Merely record the players 
last name, the type of scoring shot, and the running score 
at the right margin of the .sheet, as shown in Figure 1, wit^ 
the home-team score first. A horizontal line at regular in- 
tervals indicates approximate time intervals. For example: 


Smith- hook 

2-0 

Smith— set side 

4-0 

Joni’S - corner pnsh 

4-2 

Lasky— sot comer 

4-4 

Smith— lay-np-fr Lester 

6-4 

5 minutes 



Translated, the preceding record means that at the end 
of the first five minutes of the game the local team led by a 
6-4 score. All three goals were made by Smith. The first 
was a hookshot, foUow'cd by a set shot from the side. 
Opponents Jones, with a push shot from the comer, and 
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Lasky, with a set shot, evened the count at 4-4. Smith 
scored on a driving lay-up after a nifty feed by Lester. 

In recording fouls, the name of the shooter comes first, 
followed by a symbol of some kind to indicate die t\pe of 
foul and then the name of person who committed the foul. 
If the foul is missed, repeat the score on second line; if it is 
made, record the change in score. For example: 

Smith Jones 7—4 ( Smith hacked hij Jones in the act of 

7—4 shooting. Smith made the first shot 
and missed the sc'-ond.) 

Smith Jones 8-4 (Smith auarded one shot and made 

it.) 

Other symbols could be: — I { Pushed underneath own 

haskft.) 

1 — (Pushed under opponent's 

goal. ) 

A running account of the entiie game using the above 
system requires no more than one slieet of paper. 

FOOTBALl. STATISTICS 

Football is anodier activity wliich requires a special 
compiler of statistics. Helpful data are tlie number of times 
each back carried the ball and how many yards he gained 
or lost, the number of passes attempted and the number 
completed, passes intercepted, yards gained passing, yards 
gained rushing, number of kicks, ascrage yards per punt, 
and the number of tackles made. 

A running account of the game helps the public to realize 
that football is a contest of eleven boys working together. 
An analysis of the assignments on touchdown plays or on 
defensive maneuvers aids in clarifying the sometimes ob- 
scure functions of many players. 
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A -Assists D. R - Defensive rebounds 0 R Offensive rebounds 
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Statisticians use a chart system for recording the progress 
of a game. Each period is charted on a form that depicts 
a miniature football field with numbered yard lines. A kick 
is designated by a wavy line, a run by a straight line, a for- 
ward pass by a broken line, and a penalty l)y a series of X’s. 
Downs are indicated by dots, and a circled dot represents a 
first down. 

Despite the merits of the preceding sy.stcni, it seems much 
simpler and equally as accurate to use a technique similar 
to the one suggested for basketball. For example, at the left 
margin lecoid the ball location at the start of the play. At 
the extreme right margin show where the ball was grounded 
at tlic end of that play, In between the margins appear a 
brief description of where the ball carrier ran, who handled 
the ball, and the type of pla>. Each series of downs is shown 
by a double horizontal line. 

E 40 jonos-direct pass ovei eentet for 3 E 43 
E 13 Smilh on liand-olf- dioppcd by le E43 

E 43 Fi enc h p'lss -uicom E 43 

E Id Young punt to Lasky at W 25 baik to 53 W 53 

Translated, the preceding means that in a series of plays 
starting from the East 40-yard line Jones took a direct pass 
from center .md hit the middle of the line for a 3-yard gam. 
Smith, on a hand-off from the quulerback, gained nothing 
when the left end stopped him at the line of scrimmage. An 
attempted pass by French was incomplete, and Young was 
forced to kick Ilis ST-yaid punt was h<mdlcd by Lasky, wdio 
bioiight it back to the West 33-} aid line. 

The system just described makes many facts available 
for quick reference. A siimmai) can be compiled at the 
end of each quarter, and together with the facts gathered 
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by the statistician, an accurate and complete picture of the 
game is available for publicity purposes and for the coach. 

BASEBALL STATISTICS 

Baseball has a well-standardized scoring system. Each 
position (player) is identified by a number. For example, 
1— pitcher; 2— catcher, 3— fiist baseman, 4— second baseman; 
5— third baseman; 6— shoitstop, 7— left fielder; 8— center 
fielder; 9— right fielder. 

Symbols are used foi brevity to indicate the action Ex- 
amples are K— strilcc-out; IIP— hit batsman, (^—grounded 
out shortstop to fiist baseman, 9— fliod out to light field, B— 
base on balls. 

Sidelight facts are helpful in baseball, too. If a player 
hits a home nm, it is woitliwhile to know wliat pitch he hit. 
Does the player bat light- oi left-banded'^ Does the pitcher 
throw overhand or sidc-arm'^ 

SMARTEN UP HIT PUBIIC 

Piofessional pii/e fighting is a spoil where winning may 
represent the difTeience between success and peimaiient in- 
jury. Fight ciowds by tlie thousands gathci piesiiniably to 
see somebody’s bniins knocked out. Let one of the con- 
testants use unfail tactics and the ciowd roais its dis- 
approxal. Wh\? The public sees and iiiidei stands the foul 
tactics, and being an Aineiiean eiowd, it does not appiove. 

The unfair tactics, the attendant evils in school spoits, 
would be just as unpopukir if the general pubhc uiidci stood 
these tr.insgiessions as w’ell as it does the blow below the 
belt in the fight ring. 

That is the veiy reason why schools and teacher-coaches 
should take an active interest in spoits publicity. Getting 
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Stories into the papers is an easy matter. But the bigger 
problem is to the get the right kind of stories over to the 
people— the selling job of ignored values and the fight to 
destroy the evils that have found a home within the struc- 
ture of school sports. 

PUBLICTTY FOR INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 

Intramural athletics, predicated on participation by all. 
suggests an excellent and worthwhile objective in any 
school progran'. Many educjilors often wonder wh^’ stories 
about these activities receive scant notice in newspapers. 

The answer should be clear by this time. Newspapers 
print what interests the public. Jealousy of the widespread 
enthusiasm for interschool contests is not the answer. The 
sports editor does not care how many plajers participate. 
His question is always: How many people aie interested in 
reading the story? Intramural interest must he developed, 
just as school sports had to battle their way in competition 
with professional .sports. If the schools thcmsel\('s keep 
intraniurals hidden in the family closet, how can the public 
and the newspapers be expected to consider them worth- 
while? 

SUMMARY 

Sports has become big business. It has picked up many 
attendant evils along the way, often tl-ese evils are blamed 
on .sports publicity. 

The more sports publicity the better, provided it helps 
to guide public opinion toward a better understanding of 
the purposes and values in athletic programs. 

The people in a community can be the strongest force in 
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conducting athletics chiefly for the good of the players and 
the school. 

The schools are partly responsible for the great emphasis 
placed on winning in athletic contests. 

Sport stories fall into two categories: (1) the spot news 
and (2) the feature. 

Reader interest determines what the newspapers print. 

Sports editors are interested in the facts; the more facts 
collected, the more accurate will be the account of the 
game. 

The lead sentence in reporting a game includes (1) the 
names of the competing teams and the winner, (2) the score 
of the game, (3) where the contest was played, and (4; the 
most interesting or most important highlight of the game. 

Every player on the squad, and particularly the sub- 
stitutes, represents a potential pcisonal-inlcrost story. 

No special kind of slang is required for sports, the betloi 
newspapers prcfei the clear, concise, and correct expiession 

In sports wiiting, a mere change of \erb often cieales a 
vivid picture of what really happened. 

At the start of the seasonal sport, a “dope shei t,” or 
brochuie, sent to everyone interested helps to publici/e the 
sports program. 

Dining the game, statistics othei than those coinpiU*d by 
the oflicial scorer can be helpful in accurateK deseiibing 
the contest and in furnishing malciial foi aftcrg.unc fcatuics. 

The unfair tactics, the attendant cmIs m school spoits, 
would be unpopular if the gent'j.il pulihc icallv inulei stood 
these tactics and evils. 

Interest in intramural athletics must be dcs eloped, just 
as school sports had to compete with commercial sports for 
public attention and support. 
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QtmSTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOB DISCUSSION 

1. Explain the emphasis on news of school athletics and other 
extracurricular activities. Is this emphasis justified? 

2. Here are 32 synonyms for the word “defeat.” What football 
scores come to mind as each of these words is examined? Blasts, 
batters, murders, pastes, whips, crushes, wrecks, jolts, spanks, 
outscraps, rolls over, romps over, upsets, routs, toys, dumps, 
bows to, tumbles, drops, trips, tops, sinks, buries, belts, wallops, 
wins, blanks, licks, trounces, subdues, turns back, edges. 

3. Interview one of the school athletes. Find out how he kec'ps 
in condition between seasons. What are his likes and di.slikes? 
^Miat does he intend to do in later life? flow well does he do in 
his academic classes? In your opinion has athletics helped or 
hindered him in the attainment of lus pioposed life woik? 

4. Make a study of one of the' sports. Write a fc^alure about it. 

5. is the coach superstitious? Will it make* a good story? Is it 
advisable to \vrite it? Explain. 

6. List the educational values in sports. 

7. Should the story of a contest be toned-dow’n when the local 
team loses? Explain. 

8. How can interest in intranmials be ciealed lor the* gc'neral 
public? 

9. Outline a plan for using pies<*nt tcchnifiucs ol sports pub- 
licity to publicize the school as a whole; an activity other than 
athletic. 
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Pictures must not be too picturesque. Nothing astonishes men 
so much as common sense and pfain dealing. All great actions 
have to be simple, and all great pictures are.' 


Pictures and Exhibits 


TEN 


Many persons in the publics to be reached understand the 
language of pictures and exhibits bc'ttcr than the spoken or 
printed word. Man has alwa}S been intiigued by pictures, 
and people would rather see soinetJiing than lead about it. 
A picture or an exlubit is a provt'd attention getter, an 
effective way of arresting initial inleiest and aiousing 
eiuiosity. 

What can be seen is tangible; sight convejs meanings 
iiiueh dealer than woids. A good pieluie tells a sloiy, intci- 
piets, dramatizes, entc'i tains, and facilitates coinpiehension. 

M'WSPAPER PICTV’BES 

Neatly eveij^onc glances at the pictures in newspapers, 
sshercas many stories are ovei looked. The great number 
of news items compete with each other for interest. Pictures 
present no such problem. Human curiosity prompts a quick 
look at any picture and a longer peiusal if tlie photograph 

’ Ralph Waldo Emerson, quoted in Gunnsxr lion.. Public -Khool Publicity, 
Inoi Publishing Company, New York, 1948, p 83. 
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is a good one. Newspapers are picture-<»nscious became 
the reading public demands it. 

The most popular types of pictures are action shots. A 
lack of animation— stifF and frozen poses— is fatal. Anything 
that makes a person stop, stare, and enjoy will be readily 
accepted. High on the list of possibilities are human interest, 
children, oddities, scenic beauty, contrast, colorful events, 
winners of awards, buildings, and, in short, anything that 
people will stop and view. 

GENERAL REMINDERS 

Pictuies aie rated on the basis of theii peisonahts, news 
value, and action. They should contain the basic tlemenls 
of being (1) timely, (2) inteiesting, (3) instructive. (4) 
dramatic, and (5) well-captioncd. 

Will people pause to look? The picture must stand alone 
and show something in action Tt must tell a stoiy. It must 
have one center of interest. Too many persons crowded to- 
gether tends to contuse. Howcvei, get people into the pic- 
ture, especially in shots of buildings and playgiounds. 
Youngsters are a “natuial,” and this docs not mean featuiing 
the most beautiful or the brightest children. Outsideis can 
be grouped with the children and a new public created tor 
education. 

PICTURES COST MONEY 

Teachers often depend too much on the newspaper pho- 
tographer or the student amateur with a camera. As a 
result, there is a noticeable lack of picture coverage for 
many of the worthwhile activities of the school. A knowl- 
edge of the factors contributing to this shortage may help 
to clarify the situation. 
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Amateur pictures must be rephotographed, transferred 
into cuts and then into mats before publication. This in- 
volves additional cost for newspapers. In competition, the 
news services have available hundreds of prepared mats 
of interesting people and events from all sections of ihc 
world. These are ready for instant use. Despite the added 
expense and time involved, good local pictures still receive 
priority if they are readily available. 

Many papers maintain their own limited staff of photog- 
raphers to cover the principal spot or fcahire nows of the 
day. Schools may u.se this sor\ ice il the papers arc alerted to 
important happenings. It is by no means an adequate cov- 
erage, since it is usually limited to evemts which interest the 
greatest number of readers. This of course focuses the em- 
phasis on .sports contests and dramatic activities. 

THE COMMEKCIAL PHOTOCRAPIIEK 

If worthwhilts portions of the educational program are to 
be presenl(‘d in picture form, schools must meet the papers 
halfway by engaging a comnuTcial photographer when the 
ni casion demands. The yearbook and school paper can ab- 
sorb part of the Cf)st by using the pictures. The school thus 
obtains a year-round coverage of significant events. It is 
also possible to borrow newspaper cuts for the school paper. 
Selling duplicates of pictures to studen’s and parents may 
help to defra) a part of the cost. 

To depend on funuteur photograph) is too big a gamble. 
A good shot that does not come out well experids Ijrne and 
effort, and a second chance to recapture the picture seldom 
occurs. A much stronger reason for employing experienced 
photographers is that a picture must have a peculiar definite- 
ness to ensure a good print. 
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THE KIND or PRINT WANTED 

A picture taken with a good setting and with the knowl- 
edge of how best to pose it may even result in wasted eflFort 
if the pi ini cannot be reproduced clearly for newspaper use. 
It has to be mechanically right— a strong and sharp focus 
witli the white, a clean white and black, a rich black. Too 
many daik areas tend to merge with the features of individ- 
uals or the details of objects. The faces and persons have 
to be clear-cut and in con hast with the background. A good 
plan is to pose individuals with dark clotlies against the 
hoiizon or a white building. On indooi shots, pose the sub- 
jects a foot or two away from a wall. 

Newspapers prefer glossy prints, 8 by 11 inches in size 
and flexible in composition. This means that the pictuie can 
be “ciopped” (cut down) or “blown up” (enlaiged) foi use 
as a four-, three-, or two-eolumn spicad. Small groups of 
two or three persons in a pictuie facilitate this process. A 
ciow'dcd pictuie incieases the difficulty of cropping it with- 
out that binned ajipeaiancc so anno) mg to most viewers. 

Subjects should avoid looking diicctlv into the camera 
They should do something lathci than look blanklv into 
space. Expeiiencc shoves, however, that good action shots 
aie difficult to catch. Many pictures may be wasted in tlu' 
attempt to snatch a particular bit of action. The most sensi- 
ble advice is to settle for a poscd-action pictuie. This means 
stopping the action at a particular point and hav mg the sub- 
jects hold that pose morncntanly. Sometimes poscd-action 
shots have more of an action look than authentic action 
pictures. A study of pictuies appealing in newspapers and 
magazines will furnish a good general guide to follow. 
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CAPTIONS 

The two or three sentences of print appearing under a 
picture comprise what is called the "caption,” or cut lines. 
A caption describes the situation or event and identifies the 
persons in it by first and last names in this fashion: 

Girls at East High School know about dietetics because 
they have learned the impoitance of food as one of life’s 
necessities. These girls are making cookies in a home-eco- 
nomics class. Left to right they are Helen Worth, Sails 
Lynch. . . . 

Although a picture in itself should tell most of the story, a 
good caption is a tremendous help. 

The caption should be pasted to the picture before sub- 
mitting it to the newspaper, photograph seivice, or maga- 
zine The accepted method follows. T>pc the mateiial at 
the top of a half sheet of 8- by 11-inch paper Place the 
half sheet on the pictuie and move it down so that the 
blank portion of the caption sheet can be folded to the back 
of the picture and pasted there Use no ehps and always 
glue to the back of the picture. 

SPOT-NEWS PHOTOGRAPHS 

Like th(‘ news story, the spot-news photogiaph must make 
the next issue of the paper oi it may lose out Theie are 
several ways of cutting corners in getting a picture into 
punt. A list of some of these ways follou ■>: 

1 Take the pictures at a rehearsal session several days be- 
fore the actual event. For example, if a school production 
of Robin Hood is to be given on Wedno'day night, a 
picture of one of the scenes can be taken on Monday and 
sent to the editor’s desk so as to anive by Wednesday 
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night— truthfully captioned "Students of the junior high 
school rehearsing a scene of the play which was given 
last night. ...” 

2. Take a picture of a scene early in the program, thus 
allowing time to develop the film. Most of the action 
football and other sport shots are captioned, “Joe Doakes, 
early in the first quarter . . . or “In the first inning 
the. . . .” 

3. Alert teachers to the need for such pictures so that all 
school areas receive appropriate cover-ige. The hatching 
of chicks in a biology laboratory, the assembl) of a fin- 
ished product in a cabinotmaking shop, or the modeling 
of clothes in a sewing class has dramatic value and intei- 
est for many people in any commmiily. 

4. Keep in mind that the focus of interest is llie pupil, even 
though the work of the chiss and tcachei should leceive 
emphasis. Pictures of finished jobs alone, whether in 
social studies or machine shop, have httle news value. 
Jobs in process with pupils aetuall) pei forming the OQcr- 
ations cieate interest 

5. Find out from the editor vv4iat kind of picture he wants 
and make aiiangements with the eoinmeieial photogia- 
pher to lend von the plate which can be lushed to the 
editor 

FbATURE PICTUBES 

Most of the pietoi lal oppoi trinities for schools are known 
as feature pictuies, they aie gencially accompanied by a 
story that e.Kplains the activities or personahties shown. 
Music, home economics, and dramatics offer many possi- 
bilities for “layouts,” that is, a group of several pictmres 
with a central theme. 

By improved commumcation between teachers and 
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schook m vanous parts of the country, feature pictures used 
successfully in one locality can be used by schook in other 
communities. 

Occasionally, a human-mtorest or unique pictuit may 
base possibilities for coimtn-wide interest Many sei vices 
aie oil the lookout foi such photographs Siinph mail a 
punt of the pictine to one of the pi ess services 

IJIHIBITS 

The value or an attractive exhibit as a piiblic-ielations 
medmin is based on the pieinise tiiat it diaws attention and 
Houses die imagmtition of people An exciTlent example in 
It ((lit veais is the tubeiculosis movement which gathiieJ 
support from tiavelmg exhibits-exlnbits that nsid X ia)s, 
piikkd lungs, and similai cye-eatchmg displays Kxliibits 
(an I)c made ol anything capable o( being seen and can be 
liown whet e\ Cl theie are people to view them 

Kv(i\ siib)ect field in olemeiitai) and high schools con 
tains potential mateiial foi an (xliilnt lh(‘ lollowmg an 
ivunples of possible (xlnbits ina|oi woid lists used ui 
rnglisli with accompanving diawings to show the history 
of woids 01 id(as illnslialions of scdus found m plays oi 
stones, scale models pioducf'd m matliematics (coiistiucted 
SMlli lu'lp fiom the ail l('a(l'(*i) ilhisliations of pcisons 
using pin SIC' and dieniistiy m llu n woil, hunian-inter''st 
maps ustd in histoiv to diow the dalionslup bc'twcen 
people .ind lesouiees The list of possibilities foi exhibits is 
imdlcss Be sine to stress the woik of pupils in e\ciy exhibit 

On occasion it mav be well to im'liide a pi( logiaph of the 
school dollai and how it is spi'nt The work of the adminis- 

St( Appendix B 1 )r I list m wspiptr ft il n syndic itts radio net 
'vorks, iu>\spTp(i wiTf sfrxuts and pliol04iaphK syndic tics 
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tration in allocating school funds and supervising their ex- 
penditure can be shown in chart form. 

A good exhibition, however, requires clear thinking and 
planning with a definite aim and a specific audience in 
mind It is not an opportunity to show off The presentation 
must be simple, and the story must be told in an interesting 
fashion Too many things crowded together may tend to 
confuse the audience Items essential to the achievement of 
a specific objective should be presented 

PEOPLE WANT TO SEE 

What wiU people look at in an exhibit'' They will look at 
something they have heard or read about but have nevei 
seen, something that is new to them, something with a direct 
meaning for them or foi their fi lends, something familial 
presented from a new viewpoint They will look at anything 
that enables them to learn 

Theie aie manv proved attention getters, some of which 
can be used without cheapening the exhibit Moving lights 
attract the eye Mechanical devices include caid-shiftiug 
machines, openmg and closing of doors, push buttons, peep- 
holes, and view boxes 

Enteitainment items help Gi own-ups, like childien, loam 
moie easily when they have fun People like to touch to 
explore, to participate as thev find the answeis to such 
questions as how man) ealones m a pint of milk, oi how is 
the tax dollar spent in suppoitmg public activities? 

PLANNING EXHIBITS 

Advance planning is lequired foi effective exhibits The 
essential purpose, the basic idea, the materials needed, the 
cost involved, and all the othei factors must be put down 
in writing. The layout must give cjonsidcration to color 
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scheme, design, lettering, pictures, models, objects, and 
lighting. 

The exhibit should be self-explanatory. For tliis reason 
design is a vital factor. Simple piiuciples of art, based upon 
the effective use of line, facilitate sight and comprehension. 
Planned exhibits direct the vision of the viewer in such a 
way that the selling point is clearly and easily readied. The 
c)e is guided through a planned course to a logical climax. 

A color wheel can help to point out the complementar) 
colors— such as green -red, blue-orange, and violet-yellow. 
Some colors have become associated in the public’s mind 
with certain meanings, such as white for purit) and cleanli- 
ness and red and green for Christmas. 

Statistics broken down into smaller units are more readily 
understood. For example, the Dry Dock Savings Bank in 
New York Cit\ in a sciies of window exliibits digested the 
findings of a Federal report of waste in Wa.shingtou in this 
way: 


For cvi'ry stenographer and typist employed by the Cov- 
crnineut tfiere are ‘1.6 typewriters. 

It costs tlie Government 2!4 c(’nts h) piint and deliver a 
2-cent postcard. As 86? of these postcards are used by com- 
mercial concerns, yon an<l I pay tlio freight. 

Cost of processing a single government purchase order is 
$10. Of 3,0(K),000 government purchases in one year, each 
costing $10 to process, over one-half weie for items costing 
less than $10. 

.Statistics need a standaid, a basis for comparison. Tie in 
the figures with something the public recognizes as good or 
bad. 

Words in an exhibit are best grouped according to their 
meaning, and each word or group of vvords is considered as 
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a block. The blocks can be balanced with illustrations or 
color masses. 

Blown-up photographs are a good source of illustration. 
Sometimes photographs can be combined with objects, for 
example, a picture of a real gavel attached to the hand of 
the student-council-president. 

Miniatures and models add realism to an exhibit. A highly 
eflFective use of a model posed the question: ‘'Why not light 
up the schools for recreation?” The txhibit presented a 
model of a city street with cardboaid b«iildings, showing 
well-lit danct‘ halls, pool rooms, theatres— and a dark school 
auditorium and gymnasium! 

Some schools use films to advantage. The Chicago schools 
have pioneered in utili/ing films foi piuposes of public 
relations. The board of education has a fihn council which 
produces 16-millimeter motion ])iclures in bolh coloi and 
sound. These films show ( diuMtioual dc\ elopinents and 
equipment needs to teacheis, parents, and othci inteiested 
groups. The films are distributed free of charge 

There are other possibilities, such as tlu* use of maps, 
chart, diagrams, silhouettes, dioramas (thu'(‘-diuK‘n-.ionaI 
displays), slide films, movies, aijd panel screens 

SUMMARY 

A pictuie or an exhibit is a proved attention getter and a 
most eflt'clive wav of aioiisiug initial iuleiest and euriositv. 

What can be seen often conveys meauing cleaier than 
words. 

Human euriositv pioinpts a quick look at almost any 
picture; newspapers are picture-conscious because the read- 
ing public demands it. 

Pictures should be timely, interesting, instructive, dra- 
matic, and well-captioned. 
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Even though the newspaper has a staflF photographer, 
schools should augment this coverage by employing a com- 
mercial photographer when tlie occasion demands. 

Glossy 8 by 11 prints are preferable; prints should be 
definite in character and flexible in composition. 

Education offers many possibilities for feature pictures. 

An exhibit can be made of anything which can be seen. 
Good ones, howc\'er, must be planned with a definite aim 
for a specific audience. 

The presentation must be simple and told in a I'ashion 
that attracts interest. 

People will look at something tlicy have heard or read 
about, something that is new to them, something with a 
direct meaning for them, .something that enables them to 
learn. 

Movement and entertainment items arc attention getters. 
Use them with prudence to avoid cheapening the e.vhibit. 

Planning of ideas, materials, layouts, and costs are es- 
st'utial for effective exhibits. 

If statistics are used, they should he broken down into 
Miiallcr units and tied in with somctliing the public recog- 
nizes as good or bad. 

(a)lors, designs, miniatures, mod(*ls, charts, diagrams, and 
slides require special study before an exhibit becomes an 
effective public-relations medium. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Explain in general terms the use of pi'tiires and exInhits for 
purposes of public relations. 

2. Wffiat essential items characterize newspaper pictures.”* In- 
vite a news photographer to explain the nature of his work. Seek 
his advice on photographs for use by schools. 

3. Suggest criteria for schools in the employment of commer- 
cial photographer; criteria that a board of education might adopt. 
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4. Explain the terms cuts, mats, shots, prints, and layouts. 

5. Prepare a set of directions for use in posing photographs 
for public relations, 

6. Collect five or ten pictures of school activities from news- 
papers or magazines and write appropriate captions for each 
picture. 

7. Select a school situation that a school might publicize by 
means of an exhibit and plan the exhibit, giving attention to ob- 
jective audience, mechanical devices, entertainment, color, and 
cost. 
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In o democratic society such os ours the ability to express 
ideas is just as essential as the copocity to have ideas/ 


Speaking for Understanding 


ELEVEN 


The very purpose of speech— securing understanding or 
motivating listeners to action— marks it as an indispensable 
instrument in public relations. It is especially valuable in 
conveying directly to others what a person desires, thinks, 
knows or feels. Every teacher with a .sound program .should 
have convictions which clamor for expression. Since motive 
is the mainspring for forceful speaking, the process of ac- 
quiring simple and definite techniques of getting ideas across 
to hearers shotild be fairly easy to master. 

To help the teacher who adnats, “I have nothing to say, 
and I wouldn’t know how to say it if I did, ’’ is a somewhat 
hopeless task. Such a person cannot generate enthusiasm for 
his hazy ideas nor can he make someone else comprehend 
what he himself does not understand. This situation repre- 
sents much the same kind of wasted effort as attempts to 
publicize a poor program. 

* Alan H. Moni’oe, Principles of Speech, Brief edition, Scott, Foresman 
& Company, Chicago, copyright, 1945. 
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SUCCESS IN SPEAKING 

Those who realize the importance of education and want 
others to know about it, too desei\e assistance They want 
to move then ideas dnectly down the road This chaptei 
may help tlitni to get staited, to keep from wandcung, and 
to aiiive at a piofitable destination 

A speech is paitly uhat is said it is also how it is said 
Success in speaking depends on (1) knowledge, (2) self- 
confidence, and (3) skill Feaclicis itally should have a 
wealth of cleai and positive iiitormalion Iheie leinains onlv 
the picparation nctessar)' to translate this knowledge into 
language people undorsland 

Sell-confidencc should lepiescnt pait of a teachei s woik 
mg equipment Sandfoid, an authority on public speaking 
advises Ins leatki) to pntuipate in plnsical edueatiou and 
alhlelics to gam sell eoniidtnee fie sa\s 

I’ailRiji ituni III iilihln guiies n'litnhi ti s (oiin tint is 
poist last and toiifidtiui of inovdiwiit Pk pit tvilli 

ph\si(<il Itainiiig anti nun in gootl pin sit I tout lu ililt to 
sw i> anditncts lh(\ m idivi uitl iJnt tint tollov 

tiiioiigli 111 tilt 11 gi stuns uid till 11 \()c il tows tilts lust 
pin sit i 1 poist intl t( iitiol Bit mst tlitv m in ^ood pin si 
t il tiiin mil btt mst tli* \ knon lum to st iiul uu* to iiiovt 
till t <itU It t till II lit ait IS 

STEPS ro 111 slu rs 

V\itli ft*v\ t‘\e options talks In educators au aclion- 

g(‘tting they piovielt infeiimalion viith the objective of con- 
viction and pel suasion Tlieie is moie* oi less gcneial agiee- 

By permission troni '>piak \\(ll ami W in', bv VtilLain P Sandiort! 

Copyni;ht, 1941 MtGraw llill Book Coiiipim, Int Niw lork 
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ment on the steps to be followed in preparing such a speech. 
One pubhc-speaking instructor recommend.s tliis sequence;’ 

1. Communicate— Get your ideas to your hearers. 

2. Illustrate— Shovr the picture vividly and clearly. 

3. Motivate— Show that the action you desire will satisfy the 
vital wants of those to whom you .speak. 

4. Activate— Not only make them imlling to act, but suggest 
action; start them acting; see to it that action takes place. 

Monroe suggests another outline for use in preparing a 
speech:* 

1. Attention— Getting attention. 

2. Ne<'d— Showing the need, describing tht“ problem. 

3. Satis/ortion— Satisfying the need, presenting the solution. 

4. Visuo/izotton— Visualizing tlie results. 

5. Action— Requesting action or approval. 

At first glance the pi<'ccding two outlines for preparing 
a speech appear ({uitc different, but clo.se obseivation reveals 
that they have much in common. The first outline prescMits 
in se^quential order what to do; the s* e(njd realK' ('inphasi/es 
hoxv to do it. 

Botli authorities agree on effectixe lommimicatioii a.s a 
basic goal worthy of careful studs. Ihe supers isor ot r<*ad- 
ing invited to address the local women’s club, foi e.vample, 
wimts to impress his listcjK'is witli the importance of im- 
proved reading .skills and habits among school children. 
The superintendent appearing before his financ-e conmiitlee 
strives to present the school brrdget in a wav that will re- 
ceive favorable action. The principal calls a teacher.s’ meet- 
ing to discuss significant issues that can be resolved only by 
intelligent communication. The person in charge of special 

'Ibid. 
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education addresses a luncheon club to gain support for the 
educational program of the handicapped. The teacher or 
college professor knows that successful instruction depends 
upon a favorable interchange of ideas. Examples of the 
need for effective communication are limitless. 

Skillful motivation helps a speaker to convince his audi- 
ence that acceptance of his proposal will satisfy a distinct 
need. This need may apply to an individual, to a small 
group, or to community welfare. With reference to educa- 
tion, most public speaking deals with benefits aimed at 
large groups which will gain from the proposed action. 
Nevertheless, the speaker should remember that large 
groups are composed of smaller ones, with the home or the 
individual as the smallest miit to lie reached. Thus parts of 
the speech are addressed specifically to individuals or to 
small groups of like-minderl individuals; each group is moti- 
vated to action by the mutual understanding developed be- 
tweejn the speaker and his several publics. For mothers of 
teen-age youngsters, the reading supervisor might stress the 
vocational advantages of reading skill and comprehensifin. 
In order to expand the program of continuing education in 
an industrial community, the school .superintendent might 
emphasize the merits of capital outlay for a new building. 
At a teachers meeting on determining the avov'('cl purposes 
of the school the principal might .show how these purposes 
affect and bemefit teachers in various subject-matter areas. 
Tlie person in charge of special education mav want imme- 
diate funds to provide better educational opportunities for 
the handicapped, but he might point out that such opj)or- 
tunities help to relieve the ultimate tax burden by enabling 
these persons to become self-supporting. In brief, motiva- 
tion presents needs; it shows by clear illustration that ap- 
propriate action will bring desirable and tangible results. 
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Quite obviously, direct and intelligent action represents 
the ultimate aim of public speaking. Unless the speaker has 
a message that impels his listeners to action, he might 
better save their time and his by remaining silent. Direct 
and intelligent action depends largely upon the worth of the 
proposal and upon the ability of the speaker to establish 
friendly rapport with his audience. Any request for action 
should be made in a clear and pointed manner. When viir- 
ioiis groups discuss the proposal in their homes or other 
gathering places, there should be no misunderstanding or 
confusion about the action desired. Whenever possililc, the 
speaker lias the added responsibilit)' of following up the 
address, evaluating the degree to which .ippropriati' action 
tak('s place. 

An excellent c'xample of an appeal to th(‘ public to con- 
centrate on winning the Second World War was given b)' 
johnston, during a crisis on the homefronl.’’ Note how he 
fulfills most of the above elements: 

. , . We know wo shall win this war despih* overv obs'tacle 
at home or abroad. 

. . . But to do so we must reawaken to leality. There is no 
problem on the homefront that cannot he solved if devotion 
and patriotism and the will to victory tianscends politics, 
selfish.nt'ss, and fear. Let’s get back to the spirit of individ- 
ual and group sacrifices! Let’s stop thinking that wc can 
fight the world’s bloodiest and most destnietivi’ wai and 
still maintain the comforts, tin' wages, the profits, and the 
advantages of peaeetime existence. Lets niatih the bravery 
and the sacrifice ol the men on the hlood\, suilering battle- 
fronts vv'ith an equal measure of devotion ami di'ti iminution 
and sacrifice at home. , . . 

^ Erie A. Johnston, pifsidonf of the U.S. Chrtni!>ir oi Coniineree, in a 
radio talk on June 24, 194.3. 
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WIN AND BOLD ATTENTION 

Many times a subject so vitally interests a public that 
the speaker is assured of attention right from the start. 
More often, howe\'er, attention has to be won with the 
opening remarks. The following techniques may prove 
helpful: 

1 . Open with a (luestion or challenge. 

2. Opt'n with a comparison or illustration. 

3. Open with a stailling question. 

4. Open with an appropriate anecdote. 

5. Definitely state the subject and show how it is of vital 
interest to the audience. 

Start with something which challenges or shocks or with 
something that really matters to the heaieis. Sinceiity a 
strong belief in the subject, and enthusiasm by the speakei 
bring the talk closer to the listeners, especially if an effort is 
made to translate the ideas into terms experienced or desired 
by the audience. People aie inteiested in money, health, 
fun, friends, pleasures, and all the other things that make foi 
happier living. To maintain inteiest, good .speakers use a 
familiar style and develop the techniques of contrast, sus- 
pense, conflict, and humor Narrowing the subject often 
helps to maintain inteiest. 

CHOICE OF SUBJFCI 

The .subject content of any talk must contain information 
that interests the audience. I'he purpose of the sjicech. the 
audience, the occasion, and othei factors may furnish clues 
to selecting and narrowing the subject. But theie are specific 
and familiar patterns which seldom fail witli an audience. 
Man’s tendencies and basic reactions toward matters that 
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vitally concern his affairs make him attentive to certain 
appeals. Among the more common one might name self- 
preservation and the desire for his own well-being ^md that 
of his family, increase in self-esteem (ego expansion), and 
the glory appeal— dedication to a cause or to an ideal. The 
entire area of education abounds with materials which strike 
responsive chords among citizens of the community. 

An appeal must be tied in with the wants and desires of 
the listenets. A speaker might well ask himself such ques- 
tions as; Why should they be interested? What have the\ 
to gain? Arc tliey in a position to do something about the 
problem? These ate some of tlie questions people will ask 
themselves'. Greater interest will aiisc if there is conflict 
of opinion about what is being said. Is the subject new oi 
timely? Does it concern the solution of a definite pioblem? 
Never forget that above all else people are interested in 
themselves. Anything said to them must be peisonalized 

An audience often wonders how soon the speaker will 
stop. If this happens, the choice of subject may have been 
bad or the techniques of putting ideas across through the 
medium of the spoken word may have needed fuither atten- 
tion. Suggestions and aids may be helpful, but, just as in 
wiiting, theie is no substitute foi piactice. 

SAY rr SIMPLY 

A talk IS woithlcss if it docs not give the listener a cleai 
understanding of the ideas piesentcd. W fiat is said must be 
put into words that unmistakably icgister the ideas on the 
hearers’ minds. After all, a speaker wants to say something 
that will be understood. The fundamental approach is the 
use of clear, vivid, concise, and understandable words. 
Knowledge must be translated into the language of the 
people. 
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Analysis of the language used in the following excerpts 
from graduation speeches given by two college presidents 
reveals that, for the most part, the words must have soared 
over the heads of the audience One of these speakers said. 

Public education is not neutral about the moral basis of 
a Iree society. Fieedom is not tlie absc'nte of discipline, il 
calls for discijiline by inUinal roslrmnt in contrast to the t'\ 
ternal police contiol of totcditaririnism 

The discipline of the fiec man is not submission of (me 
persons will to that ol anothei, but it is anchored in le irn- 
Jiig to balance tiiisions within ones self Ihe^ leleas ol fice 
dorn, sclfcontioJ and balance «nc inextncahh inteiwovdi 

The mou' powerful the mstinmdits which a giowing mas 
tery of natuie makes available to man the rnoie ntg( nt is the 
need for a true knowledge of the natuie ol the man who is to 
use the instiume nt 

The othe^r speake i intoned 

Theie IS too inneli of g( nt'iali/ation md too little critical 
analysis in the pioiniscs so fienly scattered about econonne 
utopias wlncli will be assuied by political agcmeies and 
eicMee s 

Theie ne sticssfd the iicc'd foi pioticting the nnnntine 
studc'iit lioin lalsc Ikhsks and nidctiicioiis dcKtiiiics This 
point of view would seek to nnmlun m tlie uniMiuU a 
certain standaid ol couMctioiis oi cuccls and c \clucU (loin 
the teaching foice tiiosc wlio hold doctiuics wliicli do not 
confoim to such a standaid 

Nothing is more ccitam than that such a polics would 
produce the most and sort of scholasticism Even more dis 
astrous woiiW bo the failure of tlie unnersits to tiain tl»e 
student to form convictions i cached b\ his own cfloit of 
leason 
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Simplicity does not mean talking down to an audience. It 
takes superior skill to put one’s message into terms that 
listeners readily understand In addition to the careful use 
of clear wordage, the following proved aids help the speaker 
to say it simply: 

1. Analogy or Comparison— Toint out similaiities between 
that which is aheady known, understood, oi believed and 
that whuh is not. 

2 Illustration -Giw detailed examples of the ideas pie- 
sen ted. 

3. Specific Instances— Give undetailed examples. 

4. Statistics— Give vivid figures to show piopoition of in- 
stances of a c-eitain kind. 

5 Testimony— Give the statement of a leeonm/ed authouty 
that suppoits )Oui contention 

6 Hestatement-RepeAt voiii ideas if iep< tiiioii goes them 
stiength 

T. Anecdotes— Use peitmenl stones wliieh help simphfv 
meanings 

In shoit, \ou aie nioie hk» h to mteiesl Mini andicnce if 
sou conipaie, contiast, cite cases, f|uote nstiiiions, make 
figiuis clear, amuse ciiiinsit), and use visual aids 

IKHMQIIS OI SPI.\K1^G 

One teachei was sure that he knew his subject so well that 
Ills speech before the paicnt-teaelieis gioup icquired no 
preparation. Aftci it was over, he had the deflated feeling 
that follows a i ambling and mcoheient t.ilk The impiomptii 
or spur-of-thc-inoinent method just did not click! 

Shortly after this incident, he accepted anotlier speaking 
engagement. This time he carefully wro^e out the speech— 
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pointing out the importance of his subject— and rettd it to 
the audience. Again, he sensed that somehow he had failed 
to make contact. The listeners concluded that if the matter 
under consideration was so vital, it could have been remem- 
bered by the speaker (possibly with the use of notes) with- 
out his reading it. 

Memorizinff a prepared speech was the third method this 
speaker tried. This resulted in a stilted, inflexible presenta- 
tion and accomphshed little more than the other methods 

There remained the experiment of using the extempo- 
raneous talk. As mans speakeis have discovered, this proved 
to be the most satisfactory. In the extemporaneous method, 
a sequence of ideas is carefully planned and outlined in 
advance. There is careful prepaiation, but the wording is 
never specificall)- committed to niemoiy. The speaker, with 
the outline in mind oi by the use of brief notes, chooses 
his words as In* goes along Thcic is, however, clear and 
connected thinking because the main points are planned. 
The resulting talk usu.ilK is vigoious and seeminglv spon- 
taneous. A llexibilitv of (vpiession is possible, and the ideSs 
S(“cm to glow and nnhiil light befoie the audience. 

FOB THE “dW -harps” 

The “die-h.irds" who must tie themselves to the prepaied 
written speech, because tbe\ lack confidence or have dif- 
ficulty in thinking on then feet, must compensate for this 
failing by an effeetne delivc'iy. Suggestions contained in 
the next thrc*e paiagiaphs may help these persons. 

Take special care that the tone of voice does not become 
a deadly monotone. Cultivate a variety in expiession by 
appropriate emphasis and inflection. 

Choose and maik off parts of the speech that require 
special emphasis. Deal with explanatory statements in a 
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commenting tone. Each word, however, must be distinct, 
clear, and properly enunciated without artificiality. It may 
also help to mark off special breathing places. 

Make frequent eye connections with the audience by 
absorbing a phrase, a clause, a line, or a sentence long 
enough to remember it while looking directly at the listeners. 
Stand far enough away from the lectern to avoid elevating 
the head when you want to look at tlie audience. Move 
the manuscript upward instead of the head downward when 
approaching the middle or the bottom of the page. 

Persons wedded to the impromptu method can improve 
their delivery. Try to pi edict the kind of situation to be met. 
Have something tangible to begin with, such as an anecdote, 
a timely or related experience, the quality or value of the 
idea under consideration, or the main point. 

WHEN TO SPEAK 

An excellent opportunity for public lelations presents 
itself at ceitain meetings or in discussion groups. Many 
times merely knowing when to t<ilk helps. Discussions 
usually are held either to exchange ideas or to reach agree- 
ments. What is said, therefoie, takes equal billing with 
knowing when to say it. 

Monroe suggests tlie following eight reminders:'’ 

1. Do not speak beside the point. If you have nothing to say 
directly bearing on the point at issue, keep quiet. 

2. Speak of course, when asked a diiect question. 

3. Speak when you have an intelligent comment or sugges- 
tion to make. 

4. Speak when you can make clear an idea another has badly 
muddled. 

5. Speak when you can correct an error 

'Op ctt. 
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6. Speak when you can offer added information upon the 
question. 

7. Speak when you can ask an intelligent question. 

8. Speak when you can inject humor into an otherwise dry 
discussion. 

Special devices follow which may prove helpful in se- 
curing agreement: 

1. Pull your proposal from another by discussion. 

2. Ask the opinion of another person who agrees with you. 

3. Compromise on small points to secure agreement on big 
ones. 

4. Eliminate, in so far as possible, doubtful points from your 
proposal. 

5. Demonstrate an understanding of controversial problems 
and be prepared to make suggestions about resolving 
these problems. 

6. Learn to disagree tactfully and courteously if disagree- 
ment appears unavoidable. 

7. Avoid high-pressiurc methods; they usually inhibit coop- 
erative thinking. 

8. Shun emotional outbursts; . they destroy respect and 
confidence. 

Teachers often flounder around in giving short oral re- 
ports when a definite requirement calls for clarity, accuracy, 
and brevity. It may help to begin (in much the same way 
as the news story) by stating in one .short .sentence just what 
the report is about. Then, develop the report in logical order. 
Be sure to emphasize at the end facts or conclusions of 
particular importance, together with any recommended 
action. 
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the delivery 

With practice, speaking skill can be developed. Almost 
anyone can improve his physical bearing and tone of voice. 
Attention to pitch, quality, volume, stress, pause, and pro- 
longation gives to most persons a voice diat carries and 
pleases. 

The initial impression a speaker makes on his audience 
olten is a decisive one. Before he says a word, many listeners 
hastily estimate his sincerity by the way he walks foiward, 
by the way he stands, and by the way he looks. Practiee and 
experience help the speaker to achieve good posture, adc 
quate moT ement, effective gestures, and a pleasing voice. 

A brisk, purposeful walk to the speaking platform inspires 
confidence and signifies energy and definiteness. There are 
no set rules to tell a speaker how to stand. Two good general 
hints are: lean slightly toward the audience and look at it, 
or give one person yoirr attention lor a moment and then 
shill to another person, Such attention makes a person feel 
that the speaker is talking to him personally. Do not overdo 
this attention brtsincss. 

A good speaker does not stand like a wooden Indian, 
nailed to one spot. In addition to eye contact and facial 
expression he employs movement and gesture. Proper use of 
these techniques reinforces the speech and commands at- 
tention. Take a step to the side when changing from one 
idea to another. Step forward when a s'ital point is about 
to be delivered. Take a step backward when the occasion 
calls for a relaxing second or two. Be at ease and under 
control at all times. 

Gestures are as much a part of language as the spoken or 
written word. Certain signs are unmistakably clear. Make 
use of them in emphasizing important points For example, 
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the clenched fist indicates strong feeling; the hand on an 
imaginary shoulder suggests caution; a downward move- 
ment of the hands shows rejection; moving the hands from 
side to side with palms vertical indicates a division between 
two things. There are many other gestures, such as pointing 
or motions of giving and receiving that can add to the 
effectiveness of a speech. 

It may be well to note the gestures that should be 
avoided. These include continually twisting the body; 
glancing toward the ceiling, floor, or wall, twisting or 
tapping the feet; swaying from side to side; rubbing parts 
of the body; collar snatching; shifting the body weight; and 
the Buddha stance (hands clasped across the stomach). 

SUMMARY 

The vei)- puipose of speech— securing understanding oi 
moving listeners to action -marks it as .in indispensable in- 
strument in public relations. 

Every teacher with a sound piogram should have con- 
victions which clamor for vocal expression 

A speech is partly what is said, but it also includes how 
it is said. , 

Success in speaking depends on knowledge, self-con- 
fidence, and .skill. 

Self-confidence foi the teacher should become a part oi 
his working equipment. 

Recommended steps in action -getting speeches arc ( 1 ) 
to communicate, (2) to illustrate, (3) to motivate, and 
(4) to activate. 

Attention can be aroused with something that challenges 
or shocks the listeners or with something that matters to 
them. 
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Sincerity, strong belief, and enthusiasm bring the talk 
closer to listeners, especially if the speakei translates the 
ideas into terms of audience experiences and desires. 

The subject content of any talk must be information which 
interests the group, deals with a specific topic, but relates 
that topic to the entire area of education. 

People are interested in themselves, and am thing said 
to them in the form of a speech must be personalized. 

A talk IS almost worthless if it does not secure a clear 
understanding of the ideas presented. 

The extemporaneous method, in which a sequence of 
ideas is planned and outlined in advance, usualh results 
in a vigoions and seeniingl)- spontaneous addicss. 

Impromptu and memorizing techniques make an effective 
deliverv difficult. 

Discussions usually are held either to exchange ideas oi 
to reach agreements; theiefore, what is said assumes equal 
importance with knowing when to bay it 

With proper practice, speaking skill can be developed, 
anyone can improve his physie<il healing and tone of voice. 

Movements and gestures aie as inueh a jiart of com- 
munication as the spoken or written woid, piopci use of 
movements and gestures enforce the speech. 


QUESTIONS AND PBOBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. List and analyze the traits of the nio*-t experienced speak- 
ers known to vou. 

2. Explain how you can understand a person better by listen- 
ing to him speak or by reading his lettci s. 

3. What characteristics do you rank highest in a speaker? 

4. How does the dehvery of a speech of conviction differ from 
the delivery of a persuasive speech? 
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5. Which is more important, in terms of long-range values, ap- 
peal to emotion or appeal to logic and reason? 

6. Is radio speech more accurate in communicating the speak- 
er's thought and emotion than the public-platform speech? 

7. Invite a successful public speaker to discuss with the class 
the techniques he uses most eflectivcly. P'ollow the same pro- 
cedure with a successful radio commentator, a television celeb- 
rity. 

8. How does classroom teaching help a teacher in publu' 
speaking? 

9. Have each member of the class prepare a ten-minute ad- 
Jre^ss on a specific topic for a given audience. Have several class 
members prc'seiit their sp(‘cches, followed by a group discussion 
to evaluate the presentations. 
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In radio, your word, your clause, your sentence, your para- 
graph must be clear at once, or it is lost. There is no second 
time, no opportunity, as in the printed word, to read it over 
again.^ 


Radio and Television 


TWELVE 


Never before in the history of civilization have the op- 
portunities for better public i elutions been so great. Two 
1 datively recent and exciting media— radio and television— 
with their mass «ippeal have made this possible. Most 
aiithoiities readily agree that these two means of com- 
munication represent the greatest technical advances in 
public relations since the invention of the printing press. 

It is unfortunate that educators fail to make firll use 
of these media to interpret the basic obj(‘ctives of the schools 
to the prrblie and thrrs add thousands of adrrlts to the stu- 
dent body. More difEcult to understand are the unwarranted 
attacks sometimes leveled against these two communications 
forms by schools because of alleged objectionable trends in 
programs. 

‘ Luther Weaver, The Technique of Radio Writing ( Copyright, 1948, by 
Prenticc-Hall, Inc., New York), p. 2. Reprinted by pciinission of the 
publisher. 
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A TM'O-HEADED INSTRUMENT 

Many teachers openl}' criticize television as a “pernicious 
influence on our youth.” “It is something,” they add, “that 
enables the people in one room to watch the nonsense going 
on 111 another room.” 

They should recognize that television cannot be disunssecl 
with the same type of clever quip that failed yeais ago 
against radio Instead of belittling oi ignoiing television, 
teachers should put this vivid, flexible audio-visual aid to 
work animating ideas and vitalizing class lessons. 

Theie is wide vaiiation in thinking, however, about the 
ability of patents «iiid teachers to control the child’s ex- 
cessive inter(‘st in television and the use of this medium as 
a sound educational nistrumeiit Some persons hold to the 
belief that television stimulates children’s thought and 
imagination and wkU'iis their interest, others vehemcntlv 
disagiee. Ac'coiding to one teacher, youngsters invaiiablv 
do not select progiauis oi educational value but choose the 
“action-pat k('d, goiv and thi ill-laden piescntations.” 

On the olhei hand, diieetois of audio-visual instruction 
ill scvei.d leading univeisihes place the onus of making the 
niaxiinum beneficial use of television stpiarely on the schools, 
the teacheis, and the curikulum planners. 

Television, with its assured audience of millions of 
people, like the ladio and ncwspapeis is heie to stay. 
Pnmaril), it is a medium for entcitainnient, although it 
affords many oppoi tiinities for knocking down some of the 
traditional barriers of instruction 

The use of radio and television as aids in teaching is 
sound planning, but it is not enough. In addition, these 
means of mass appeal piesent limitless possibilities for st>ll- 
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ing the values of education to millions by the indirect ap- 
proach of calling attention to what the schools are doing. 

Again it may be wise to follow the lead of “big business” 
as expressed by the public-relations and advertising diiector 
of a large manufacturing company who once said, “Oui 
purpose is to dramatize the extra step’ which the fnaine 
of company] and its workers take in tr)'ing to make things 
better.” With each extra step, education finds itself in an 
enviable position when it comes to telling the story of what 
is being done. 

It is encouraging to report that c-ountlcss school s) stems 
are getting excellent results in reaching the public tlirough 
ladio time. Baltimore, in particular, has boon telling its 
story over station WFBR with such piogiams as Community 
Leader, the story of the pait jila^ed in the community by 
School No. 126, Spaie the Rod, a dramatization of class- 
room pioceduros, A Little While Ago, It Seems, a program 
in which a student of today asks a giaduate of fifty years 
ago about the higli-school girls of the Gay Nineties. 

TIME FOR THF ASKING 

Tlie fact that television makes it possible for so many 
people to sec as well as heai has special impoif.inci* foi 
subjects such as citizenship, mdustiial arts, fine aits, home 
economics, and music This visual mcihiim cnabl(‘s the 
audience to see as well as hear what is being done in the 
preparation of leadeis for tomorrow. 

Television, hke ladio, extends a welcoming hand to idea.s 
and materials with educational value. Serious and intciest- 
ing programs always are m demand, because there exists a 
continuing hunger for knowledge. Even if this were not 
entirely true, there still remains the Federal edict that a 
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certain nvunber of public-service programs shall be presented 
by commercial stations. 

TYPES OF PROGRAMS 

Much of the same general pattern of school programs 
utilized by radio is adaptable for television. Radio has 
discovered that many school activities which seem routine 
have significant appeal and provide excellent material for 
mass distribution. There is a natural interest in school affairs. 
Popular types of programs include: 

1. The newscast. 

2. A spot broadcast of special events. 

3. Discussion programs— interviews and classrooms of the 
air. 

4. Quiz programs. 

5. Speech programs. 

6. Dramatic programs. 

THE NEWSCAST 

In newscasting, preference is given to local events. Like 
the newspapers, items should be submitted in readily usable 
form. News editors seldom havp time to rewrite items aud, 
as a result, many wortliwhile local news stories are ignored 
because they cannot compete in style with reports flowing 
in over the service wires. 

The same materials that interest the reading public 
usually interest the listening or viewing audience. Prac- 
tically all newspaper stories can be rewritten for radio use. 
In radio, there are no headlines; thus the opening sentence 
is vital and requires a basically different approach from that 
of the newspaper story. The opening sentence in radio can- 
not be overloaded because it takes the listener a few 
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seconds to adjust his thinking. The listening mind cannot 
retain the numbrar of facts usually included in a newspaper 
lead sentence. 

Previous chapters have emphasized that radio news must 
have a clear, familiar, and conversational style. This means 
simplicity, directness, and brevity. This means short, crisp, 
direct, easy-to-say words and easy-to-say sentences. Short 
pieces— humor or oddities— always are in demand as fillers 
on the newscast. 

SPOT BROADCAST OF SPECIAL EVENTS 

Sports events, holiday programs, exhibitions, demonstra- 
tions, and recreational activities represent a few of the pos- 
sibilities for use as broadcast or video features. The an- 
nouncer can be aided immeasurably by the assistance and 
guidance of school authoritit's. The reward will be a more 
honest presentation of the event, including its objectives 
and significance. 

There is the initial step of making contact with stations 
to cover these events. Do not wait for the station to ap- 
proach the school in this matter. Presentation of the event 
means more to the school and to the teacher than it does to 
any other group. Written background material stressing 
objectives and a historical summary .should be prepared, 
along with the names and adclres.ses of participants. Any 
unusual sidelights help to create interest. 

Intelligent “spotters” .should be assigned to point out 
and explain what is happening. Assistance should be fin- 
nished to move heavy equipment or to protect vantage 
points from interference. Wlien things go smoothly on spot 
broadcasts, the chances are increased for more frequent 
coverage of school events. 
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DISCUSSION PROCBAMS 

The most popular type of program in the broad area of 
discussion is the “classroom of the air.” Here the public 
listens to various school programs in action. These have 
tremendous interest for parents and friends of the pai- 
ticipating youngsters and for any persons curious about 
changes in educational methods. 

'I'he interview also is a familiar and populai presentation, 
e.specially when the questions a.sked produce answers wlucli 
the public seeks. Three methods of plannmg are used in 
interviews: (1 ) a complete script of piepaied questions and 
prepared answers, (2) prepared questions only, and (3) 
no advance preparation. 

Keeping in mind that the more natural the inteiview the 
more effective and intciesting it will be, one might con- 
clude that the prepared-sci ipl method would result in a 
stilted and stiff pei fomianc*e. This often happens. Thert* is 
the danger, however, in the “no-ad\arice-pieparation” 
metliod that the program will bog down completely. Lidls 
and inane questions may rum the effect of an inteiview' 

The prepared-question technique usually achieves the 
best results. Interviewers aie alerted to the t)pe of questions 
to be asked and are gi\en lime to foimulatc mentah) 
accurate and coherent answ'cis Spontaneity and naluialness 
arc by no means sacrificed by a few' minutes of such 
preparation. 

The classroom offers many oppoi tunities for interviews, 
such as, a citizenship pioject on issues of an impending elec- 
tion, a home-economics unit on household deeoiation, a 
science lesson on electronics in the home, an agiicullure 
project on the care of gardens, or a health-education unit 
on building strong and healthy bodies. 
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QDGE PROGBAMS 

All fonns of quiz programs attract attention because 
people have a natural thirst for knowledge. As they listen, 
they get a thrill out of answering first and showing their 
superiority. They are proud of the youngsters who par- 
ticipate. As a result, there is a great demand for programs 
of this type. One excellent program of tliis kind was 
plaimed and executed by the schools in Travis County, 
Texas. Here a series of 30 radio broadcasts w’ere designed 
to interest the young and old alik^ in improving the health 
of the people and the environment in which they live. 

The programs were directed toward elementary -school 
children and the general public. Those in charge recognized 
that most school broadcasts tend tow'ard tlie dry' and dull 
side or towmd the theatrical side. One is jam-packed with 
(xlucalion but uninteresting; the other is liiglily entertaining 
but of limited educational value. 

After the Travis Comity experinient, several gioups evalu- 
atotl the re.sults. A high official of the Ux'al hroddeastiug 
company said, in effect, “I .ini d^dighted with the eiidence 
noted among students and parents. The jiresentation of 
Tlealthful Living in Our Coiintv’ denM)n'>lrates that public- 
interest programs are not ‘audkncc-kdlcis’ and that radio 
time, intelligently used b) schools motivnh's educational 
work and stimulates public support.” \l.ui\ parents said 
that they considered the ht'ulth prograii .md llu' increased 
Jittenlion given to lualth as inipiovemei Is in the scletols. A 
teacher made tliis noteworthy comment: “Wc can’t do much 
unless we have the homes back of us. IJeeiiuse these pro- 
grams are heard in the homes, we have interested people 
in our community. These interested people help us. We 
know it takes interested people to help us.” One teacher 
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asked permission to teach health the entire year, instead of 
half a year, because she found so much subject matter in 
need of adequate coverage. A child’s reaction was, "Health 
always has been one of my dreaded subjects but this year 
the radio program has made me interested in it.” 

SPEECH PBOCRAMS 

Unless the subject of a talk is of keen interest, or unless, 
people are interested in the speaker as a personality, ladio- 
speech programs usually aie boiing. The question-and 
answer, the interview, or the round-table teehnique are of 
much greater interest. 

Often, however, opportunities for shoit speeches present 
themselves, and these should not be ignoied. With rare 
exceptions any talk of more than five minutes on the an 
is too long. Maintaining interest is difficult when all im- 
pressions received must come from the voice. 

A good speech before a \ isible audience usually is a gootl 
speech over the air, provided that it is simple, animated 
lively, concise, and pioperly structured All the lules that 
help in maintaining inteiest in <iny sjieech applv to the radio 
sp(>ech 

Listeners jircfcr to be talked with lather than talked to 
Speak in a natural voter and vaiy tin- deliveiy by (hanging 
the rate of speech and the lone of. pitch. By all means avoid 
a monotonous effect Maintain the human lunch without 
undue attention to woid aiticulation The penallv ioi being 
excessively conscious of pionunciation is a talk tli.it sounds 
studied, mcasuicd, and aitificial 

DRAMATIC PROGRAMS 

The central theme in dramatic programs is life itself. 
Thu.s, radio presentation of dramatic features merely por- 
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trays in dialogue form an interesting story from life. The 
basic requirements are coniBict, unity, coherence, progres- 
sion, climax, proportion, and naturalness. 

Many learning experiences lend themselves to dramatiza- 
tion. A simple formula is a likable central chaiactci who 
arouses pity and compassion as he faces a conflict He 
emerges from the conflict and thereby delights or saddens 
the listeners. The character must be sharply defined, and 
the action must move rapidly to the climax As Flesch 
aptly points out, “There’s nothing on eailh tliat cannot lx* 
told through a hero— oi heioinc— who's trying to solve a 
problem in spite of a seiies of obstacles. It’s the classic 
formula; and it’s the only one you can rely on to interest the 
average reader 

The following techniques will he found helpful foi radio 
diamatic progianis the use of background inateiial by the 
aiinouncci to set the stage, lepetition ol the names of 
ihaiacteis (fietjuent Klentifieation is netessau in ladio), 
a imnimuin of desciiption and a inasnnuni of action, move- 
ment of chaiacteis with sound ellecls and voices fading in 
and out the s< lection of chaiactcis with contiastmg voice's 

In television the appeal is piiinatilv to the eve and 
seeondaiilv to the c'ai Ilcnte dialotfue slioiild be kc'pt to a 
minimum without padding or ii relev ant wouls pAC'iylhing 
must appeal natiiial and sinceie 

The ladio diamatic sciipt diQers from the usual type- 
vviitteii page' in sevcial lespects In the ladio script a 2-inch 
maigin A seiies of dots arc often used in the body of the 
of voices, announceis, and c'ucs. Sound effects and music 
cues (capitali/cd and underscored) also are inserted in this 
maigin. A series of dots are often used in the body of the 
script, instead of peiiods, to indiccilc pau.se 

* Rudolf Flesch, The Art of RradahU Wrxtmii^y Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1949, p 63. 
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The television script is divided vertically, with the music 
cues and camera shots inserted on the left and the spoken 
material appearing on the ri^t 


SCHOOLrOWNED RADIO STATION 

The students of New Albany, Indiana, schools raised ap- 
proximately $3,500 to purchase a transmitter and studio 
equipment. It is believed that the 10-watt transmitter was 
the first low-power FM noncommercial educational station 
to be owned by a public-school system. WNAS was dedi- 
cated to the improvement of speech, instruction, and public 
relations. 

Pupils operate the equipment and announce, write, and 
direct their own shows. WNAS is regarded as a teaching 
instrument, and each elementary classroom has its own 
radio. Many of the broadcasts are unrehearsed. The station 
programs have been heard as far as 30 miles away and liave 
regular listeners up to 12 miles away; the population ari'u 
approximates onc-half million people. Wliat a challengt; this 
offers to communities througlumt the nation! 

A sample program at New Albany’s WNAS follows; 


THURSDAY; i-Kn. 2, 16; 2, W, 30; Ai-nm 13, 27; may 1 1, 25. 


INTE.NDED AI.TDIENC1. 


1:15 Music Box (Music appreciation) 

1:30 Opportunity Unlimited (SUS) Club.s 
1 :45 Purdue School of the Air ( History 
highlights ) 

2:00 Indiana School of the Sky (Books) 

2:15 NAHS Sport Roundup 
2:30 Public Health Series 

2:45 Teen Time 


Gracias 2-6 
Adults 
Grades 5-8 

Grades 4-8 
and adults 
Adults 
Grades 6-12 
and adults 
Teen-agers 
at home 
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things to come 

An encouraging sign is the initiation of television pro- 
grams for educational purposes. Several broadcasting com- 
panies have plans for major networks to provide daily edu- 
cation for children. These plans involve cooperation be- 
tween the company, itself, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and boards of education in commimities served by the 
respective telecasts. Programs doubtless will encompass a 
wide range of subjects, including geography, his’tor^, citizen- 
ship, health, science, literatm'e, music, and numerous others. 

New York State has gone beyond the planning stage h) 
spending millions of dollars tor the construction of an edu- 
cational network designed to cover the entire state. The 
program should help to raise educational standards and 
facilitate uniformity of instruction among school distiicts. 
The possibilities of these “electronic blackhoai ds" foi public 
relations arc enormous. Some day it may be as impoitant 
for an educational system to have television as it now is 
to have schoolhouses. 

Philadelphia reports several hundied television sets in 
elementarv and secondary schools, with progiams that leach 
os'er 200,(KK) students. Programs supplement classroom woik, 
and include the history of woild music, art.-> and crafts, 
science, and other piograms dealing with the Inoad aspects 
of government. 

SUMMARY 

Radio and television afford two important communication 
outlets for public relations. 

Radio and television can help sell the values of education 
to millions of people by calhng attention to what the schools 
arc doing. 
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Radio and television authorities extend a welcoming hand 
to educators with ideas and materials of educational worth. 

The most popidar types of such programs are the new.s- 
cast, the spot broadcast, the discussion program, the quiz 
program, the speech program, and the dramatic program 

The radio newscast must have a clear, familiar, and 
conversational style. 

Spot bioadcasts require the assistance of intelligent 
“spotters ” 

School progiams in action arc the core of the discussion 
program. 

Thiee methods of planning intei views are (1) complete 
script of prepared question and pieparcd answeis, (2) 
prepaied questions only, and (3) no advance piepaiations 

The natural thirst of people for knowledge makes quiz 
programs highly popular. 

In speech piograms the important thing to lemember is 
that listeners piefer to be talked with rather than talked to. 

The dramatic program is a splendid vehicle foi health 
stories and other learning situations m which suspense plays 
an impoitanl lole 

The future of radio and television in education itsc'lf and 
as a technique of school public relations appeals uiiusualK 
bright if educators join with communal inteiests in further- 
ing the use of these media 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss specific ways in which laclio and television niav af- 
fect public relations in tlie years ahead with reference to educ a- 
tion in schools and colleges 

2. To what extent are parents justified in criticizing television 
(and possibly radio) for restricting the optimum growth and 
development of children? How might education aid in this 
problem? 
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3. Invite an educational director of audio-visual instruction to 
meet with the class and discuss the proper uses of radio and tele- 
vision for educational purposes. 

4. Organize a panel, consisting of representatives from audio- 
visual instruction, school administration, teachers, parents, chil- 
dren, and radio or telecast companies, to discuss the values and 
limitations of television and radio for use in education. 

5. Make a list of school activities best suited for use in each oi 
the following media: a newscast, a spot broadcast of special 
events, discussion programs, quiz programs, speech programs, 
and dramatic programs. 

6. Select the school most familiar to you and prepare a radio 
or television script for one of the activities listed in answer to the 
above question. If possible, obtain th(' services of a professional 
from a nearby station to evaluate your efforts. 

7. Con.sult your state education department on plans it has for 
the use of radio and television (a) in education and (h) in pub- 
lic relations. What constructive suggestions might you offer to 
assist the department? 
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To give a less distorted view of physical education purposes 
and activities, the good teacher will build windows through 
which physical education can be observed with greater clarity. 
One of these windows is the physical education demonstra- 
tion.^ 


Demonstrations and Exhibitions 


THIRTEEN 


I he above quotation, duectod especially at physical educa- 
tion, applies m equal measure to most subjects in the cur- 
liculuni. Chistom or tradition in tducation seems to leave 
demonstrations and exhibitions to the so-called special sub- 
jects, like physical education, music, industrial arts, house- 
liold arts, and others. Perhaps educators might profit by 
changing this custom and by using demonstrations and ex- 
hibitions as the windows through which llie public oliserves 
with greater clarity the important tilings that go on in the 
schools. 

Fortunately, most people are interested in their children 
and in their schools. Jt is nnnsnal to finii parents who, if 
given the opportunity, do not ti \ to understand the purposc.s 
and programs of instruction. What belter way can education 
guide public opinion than to pn'sent a part of the actual 
activity program in the fomi of a demonstration* ** This can 

* Miri?in Ciav, PhysK'al Lciiuation Demonstration, A. S. Barnes and 

Conipanv New York, copyright, 1947 
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be done not merely once a year but at regular intervals, 
not for a select audience of parents but for everyone in 
the commvmity who can be induced to attend. 

Through demonstrations an awareness of the over-all 
educational objectives can be aroused. These results can 
be accomplished, however, only if the display is truly a 
demonstration in every sense of the word. 

GOOD AND BAD 

Some demonstrations rightfully show education as it 
really is— the regular program carried on m schools or parts 
of it, dressed up slightly to emphasize important features. 
Too often, however, any icsemblance to the actual teaching 
situation is purely incidental. 

Selected by chance is the following high-light activit) 
used to describe an annual physical-education demonstra- 
tion: 


. . . the boys spelled WELCOME with red and green lights 
and then followed the lt*ader into a large circle that wound 
into the center. At the jiroper moment, the It'ader changed 
direction and unwound the circle. The variety of colored 
lights moving in so many diifitfent tlirections made .i thiilling 
sight. 

Quite unjustifiable wcic the numerous class-instiuction 
periods dcv'Oicd to prepaiations ioi the spcct.ich' described 
above, especially when it was billed as a dcnioiistration. 
Further, the public gained an impression of phssical educa- 
tion very different from the opinion desired by teachers in 
this particular school. The public gets enough distorted 
views about education without the help of well-meaning 
but ill-advised exhibitionists. 

Demonstrations planned primarily for entertainment are 
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responsible for many attendant evils. Too much time and 
effort are required for preparation. The students who are 
the best performers are selected, thus causing disappoint- 
ments and feelings of inferiority among those less skilled. 
In such demonstrations one may expect personality clashes 
among students, accompanied by nervous tensions, su- 
periority complexes, and emotional strain: and on teachers 
the pressure is terrific. 

Under these conditions the cost of perfection in perform- 
ance is too high a price to pay in terms of energj’ spent and 
educational values received. Results are measured by the 
iiiiished product instead of in tenns of student growth. 
I'laclicc makes perfect, and class periods become routine 
ichcarsals for weeks and months preceding the event. Tliere 
is only a slight connection between the demonstration and 
the actual program; tlms the public gets a distorted view 
f'f dailv or seasonal activities. And for what? Certainly not 
for sound public relations. 

This is the same type of fault) thinking that blames the 
tivcTi'Tiiphasis on sports instead of the poor teaching and the 
lax administration of sports. The teacher who throws up his 
hands and sa)s, “What’s the use? What can 1 do? That’s 
what the people want to see,” deserves only passing mention. 
It is later than he thinks. The best type of demonstration or 
exhibition slujws tlie .school in aciion-the way Uie school 
operates fiom day to day to enrich the lives of students and 
persons living in the community. 

Hundreds of p<*ople can profitably view a real demon- 
stration with limited frills. And the special preparations de- 
tract little from the operation of the regular program. Such a 
demonstration emphasizes the everyday activities taught 
throughout the school vear. On the othei hand, a demon- 
stration that approximates a glorified saudeville show or ex- 
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hibition bears only slight resemblance to actual lea rnin g 
experiences normally provided by the school. 

It should be obvious that the school and the teachers are 
the determining factors in the type of interpretative pro- 
gram offered. Large audiences and enthusiastic interest 
should be welcomed, but in no way should the attendance 
size dictate the type of activities presented in the demon- 
stration. 

The best demonstrations and exhibitions charge no ad- 
mission fee. Nominal admission charges can be used to pay 
operating costs or to raise funds for needed equipment. 
Another excellent expenditure of part of the receipts is foi 
filming the event (by a professional photographer) and 
for making the prints available for commimity gatherings. 
Throughout the years a library of such films can depict his- 
torical progress of the instruction program and contain 
reminiscent appeal similar to the school yearbook. In an\ 
event, the pubhc should know exactly what use the school 
intends to make of funds raised by chaiging admission to 
school events. 

DlRECnNC PUBLIC OPINION 

In many communities deep-rooted pioblcms lia\e to be 
faced. A well-concci\ed clemoiistiation in.i\ eompaie un- 
favorably in interest value with an exhibition e\tia\agan/a 
staged by a previous teacher. To establish the \alne of the 
right kind of production may become a long and discoui ag- 
ing effort. 

Blaming the public will not solve this problem. Develop- 
ment of mutual imderstanding between school and com- 
munity represents a long and tedious process; imder effec- 
tive leadership such understanding flows in both directions 
For example, a sports-minded towm w'ill not be converted 
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overnight into one highly appreciative of the modem dance 
or of music festivals. Changing the appreciati\’e level of 
people is a difiBcult task, but often the venture yields rich 
returns. 

A more difficult problem arises when the principal or 
superintendent demands the glorified type of exhibition. 
The final answer here is to do it his way. But do not call it 
a demonstration. Let it be known that the show is given for 
entertainment value. In the meiuitime, strive for the op- 
portunity to present a dt'monslration that has real and 
.substantial value in terms of education. 

INCIAIDE SEVERAL EDV<’AT10NAL ARICA.S 

The best dcnumslralions or e.xhihitions contain elements 
from all parts of the school program and try to give a picture 
of the < la.ss, shop, or laboratory in operation. Ideally, the 
host demonstration of a school to parents or others can be 
secured by havixig all intiTCsted persons visit the school in 
operation. But since mo'^t pt'ople are employed during the 
day, to operate the conijilcte school at night for demonstra- 
tion purposes poses many problems. 

Some elementaiy schools ha\e found it feasi])le to have 
fourth-, fifth-, and sLxth-gr.xde jxxipils report for an hoxir on a 
parents’ night and carr) on tlicir regular schof)l activities. 
Jxmior and senior high schools also ha\'e used V€iriation.s of 
this method in order to show parents the work of the school. 
\t tixues a group of five or six pupils from (*ach class may 
demonstrate the work of the group in the classroom. In 
oth(*r plans, two-, thrt'c , or foiir-.sxxhjecl fields are selected 
for demonstration pxirposes each night until the entire pro- 
gram of the school has bx'x’n cos’ered. In establishing a 
series of demonstration nights, it is well to inchxdc both 
academic and nonacademic subjects in the program for each 
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ni^t. Not only is interest served by such planning, but a 
better idea of the balance of the program is conveyed to 
parents and others. 

Often productions are built around a general theme, with 
subordinate features of educational worth. A brief list of 
topics follows; 


in Grandpa’s Day 
Time Marches On 
Danct* of the Ages 
Wo Aie Americans 
See the Woild 
Easter Paradi* 


Spring Festival 
Robin flood 
Roman Festival 
The Spirit of Piogiess 
History of Sports 
Indian Ceremonial 


In Baldwin, New York, this type of event has developtd 
over a period of yeais into an annual Girls’ W'cek witli pio 
grams similai to the one shovn below: 

SUNDAY- (io-to elmicli Sunda) 

MONDAY -Assembly lot high s<1uki 1 giils and niotheis A niothei 
daughter tea 

TUKSDAY -Father’s night Fiogram .md reception 
WFDNi SDAV - Eiitertainmc lit piogiain lor inotheis utd d.ni'ihtc i 
TiiUHSDAV-Motlier-aii<l-(laiiglitei Baiuput and cmiIc i taininc nt pin 
gr.im 

raiDAY -Tea danev 

SATURDAY- The ciilminatioii A sports night 'with a bine riud gold 
team engaging in all tvpes ol plusual cdiaation actisitics 

Appropriate was this motnaling theme used In tin 
Baldwin schools and bono\M*d fioni CJc'oige Hcrbcit “At 
the game’s end vse shall see who gains 

The gills’ veek onllined abuse was oiigmatc'd In the 
women’s duector of physical edneatioii Altliongli it featmes 
exhibitions rather than demonsUations, it senes as an cx- 
ceDent medium of public relations. 
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A sample of the hundreds of letters of thanks sent in to 
the school follows: 

Dear Miss : 

Congratulations on a beautiful week of activities for the 
girls. As a mother. I appreciate the memories in> child will 
always retain of Girls* Week. 

SineereK , 


111 addition to entertainnient, (‘.xhibitions .dso cicate in- 
terest 111 physieal-eduiMlion activities. An outstanding ev- 
ainple of tins is the annual ice eannval sponsored by the 
Lake Placid, New Yoik, high .school 
The King Wintei Frolic at J..ike Placid has assumed the 
in.intle of a junior Ohmpic \ intei -sports meet, with such 
activities as skiing, hockev, sj 'ed anrl figure skating, and 
ski jumping. A splendid job of ( locating high-school youths 
in competitive winter sports Ls tl (' leward of its .sponsors 
Phvsieal education by no ini'ans inonoj)oli/es the aetivitu's 
at Lak(' Placid. Vaiious .subjects of tlu school are integiated 
as follows; 

\rt -\ 1 . iking posters and di'cnriajon'. foi llu* Icicle Hop 
Ilonw /a ono/nit s— Planning .ind sniMiig nfreshiiM'nts .ui<l mak- 
ing the carnival flags 
Shop- ( 'onslnicting projis 
Afuii'e— I'layuig for ceremomes 

Busmess education— Typing c ou cspondcnce, .schedules, score 
sheets, and booklets 

EngZis/j -Writing Ictteis, newspajier releases, and thank-you notes 
Student Council— Acting as guides 
Parent-Teacher Association— Donaliti^ free rooms 
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Cood demonstrations do noi suffer by comparison with 
exhibitions Although the primary put pose is to show some 
of the activities tliat comprise a diversified and modem 
educational piogiam, this does not mean condoning a ciudt 
production High standaids of achievement can be upheld 
even though the piocess— the actual doing— is the impoitant 
thmg Excellence of peifoimance lepieseiits a desiiablc ob 
jectivo in both nistiuctional classes and demon sti aliens 
Physical education is siipcrblv equipped to demonstiate 
its activities with vital, moving mlticst and willi spi cl.itoi 
appeal Musical and physical activities appi .li lu childieii 
and adults Present also are the eleiiunts of coiilhct the 
appeal of tlie unusual, and a wide lange ot aclivitv The 
natural appioach to an activity often holds nion public 
mteiest than a polished and supcificial pi ilomi nice. 

All illustKitioii of this occuiiod in a dt rnonsti itioii con- 
ducted in a huge city lic*twccn an exci Ih nf thouuh aitificiaj 
act entitled ‘Exeicises with a Puiposi and a siiiaitlv con- 
ceived dance routine was a fill in veil* \ ball diiuoiistiat'oii 
The volleyball paiticipaiits weic i him ntaiv-sihool voimg- 
sters, and their zeal far exceeded iheii skills in the aetivitv 
These lads biought down tlu hovec wilh then displav -not 
because of pcilectioii but bceaust like all huinan b<*mgs, 
they made mistakes 'llu ovtilltm eiowd aecipte'd then 
offeiing with cnlhusiasni— mist ikt s .iiid all 

Other subjects le*nd tlunisclves aehmiablv to the type ot 
demonstration desciibed .ibove Some of these subje'cts in- 
clude sciencJO home ,md iamilv living the prepaiation and 
value of foods, industnal aits md tlu ciexitive aits 

Demonstrations should poitiav actual events in the in- 
stiuctional piogiani In this wav the geneial public learns to 
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gain an understanding of, and a belief in, the worth of a 
given program. Such demonstrations present an opportunity 
to explain why each activity contains educational value. 
Demonstrations represent a direct and effective interpreta- 
tive medium. 

At Wells High School in Chicago, frequent demonstra- 
tions aic presented outside the classrooms. Progiams such 
as “Chemistry in the Home,” “Chemistry as a Tool of War,” 
and “Dyes in Every^dav Life” have been used hv the science 
dcpaitment to portray the work of the student outside of 
the laboratory. 

Unsolicited comments from the audience which sum- 
marize the value of pupil dcnionstration are gratifying: 
“Since seeing the demonstration, I plan to take chemistiy 
next semester”; “The piograni gave me a good idea of the 
woik rny hoy is doing m science”, and “1 never leally 
undci stood the meaning of s])ontane()us eombuslion until 1 
s.iw it demonstrated.’ ’■ 

An educator, qieaking as a fatliei and taxpayer, once 
coniineiiled about as follows 

Many p.iients aiul t.i\]>a\eis wuiiy about the educsition 
then clnlihen lectivt* (’hilclr(>n don’t behave as they should, 
they don’t leain veix' nuKh. \ man who owns ,a local stoie 
says the high school giaduates h(' employs can’t add. a 
newspajicr })ubhshei says hey can’t write; most paients 
tliink they don’t study hard ( maigh And then the board tells 
us that school taxes must b( raised' Can you blame us foi 
woirying? Are we getting oui money s woith? 

It is a natural tiling and a healthy one for paicnts to 
wonv about the education of thcdi children. But this worry 
can be reduced by s/ioti fug paients what the schools arc 

* Used by courtesv ( * llit ( hi<ai’o Schools Jimmol, p. 25. September— 
December, 104'5 
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teaching. Such fears are not merely to be shrugged off as a 
natural thing; they should be refuted by demonstrations 
of practical activities which may lead to observations 
similar to the following:* 

Whenever I hear that our children are going to the dogs, 
I am reminded of two statements that appeared in an edi- 
torial c-olumn a couple of years ago. One deelared: “The chil- 
dren . . . have bad manners and contempt for authorit), 
they show disrespect for their elders.” The other read: “Our 
earth is degenerate in these latter days . . . Children no 
longer obey their parents.” The first opinion was delivered 
by Socrates, the second by an Egyptian priest thousands of 
years before Christ. 

SEEING 1.S BELIEVINC 

The fuudarucrital areas of instruction in anv school can 
be draniati7ed foi public eon.suinption by demonstrations 
and I'.'chibitions. One excellent example is the “School at 
Work,” wheH’iu jiarents and othci inteiesled eiti/eiis ob- 
serve students taking pait in legular elassioom woik. Some 
.schools anange thesi exents in the evening to ensme a 
large audience At such time's eitlw'r teachers or pupils ex- 
plain the majoi o])j('eti\es and procedures of each school 
area, ending the denutnstration with activities of greatei 
dramatic- appeal. Herein lies a grand opportunitx to show 
what vital materials go into the instiuctional program, to 
explain how classes aie taught to develop skills, to deinon- 
.strate new methods ol control and the need for competent 
leadership. 

There it is beloie the eyes— activities contributing to the 
health, happiness, effieiency, and development of young- 

* Walter Biddle Saul, ‘^I'll Stick l^p for tho Schools/* Saturday Evening 
Poit, Apr. 15, 1950. 
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sters. Do not try to compress a year's work into an hour- 
and-a-half program, but rather show a variety of selected 
activities. Most subjects merely need showing and explain- 
ing to sell themselves solidly to the public. 

Above all else, the demonstration should present an 
accurate picture of what is being taught. It should not 
include only activities that show well but which have little 
or nothing to do with tlie daily program. 

PUBUCIZE THE DEMONSTRATION 

A demonstration affords opportunities for interpretative 
publicity stories and explanatory letters to parents. The 
Mishawaka, Illinois Dance Production gels wide coverage 
each year becau.se somebody works at it. Everyone in the 
community knows the program will include an intioduction 
of modem and interpretative dance, combined with ballet, 
toe, waltz, acrobatic, tap routines, and other types blended 
into a unique perfonnance which portrays skill, beauty, and 
self-expression. 

The Great Neck, Long Island dance group presents its 
annual recital after a special matinee performance for the 
benefit of elementary -scliool students The piograni is the 
usual one with varied setjuences of dance dramatization, but 
the publicity efforts for this recital represents a top proles- 
.sional job. 

SUMMARY 

Portions of the actual program should be presented at 
regular intervals for everyone in the community to se<*. 

Demonstrations planned primarily for entertainment 
should be called exhibitions so that the public does not get 
a distorted reflection of a given prograi 

Exhibitions can be responsible for such evils as inferiority 
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and superiority complexes, misuse of class time for prac* 
tice, and attendant nervous tensions 
The school and its teachers are the determmmg factors 
m the type of program offered. 

Because of deep-rooted interests, changmg the apprecia- 
tive level of people may prove difficult 
Exhibitions can be mteresting and instinctive when 
planned and presented intelhgently. 

If actual parts of the school program are picsented, the 
ability of the general public to understand and believe in 
the values of the program is bioadened consideiabh 

The demonstiation affoids oppoituiut^ lor interpretative 
publicity stories and explanator\ letters to paients 

QUESTIONS AND PROBI 1 MS EOR DISCUSSION 

1. Is there a possibiliU that tlu communits will demand big 
ger and bettci demonstrations <ach scar so tint dail) piograins ol 
instruction aie c iidangc i< d"" \\ hat is tin solution to this problem’' 

2 Some teachers tontciicl tint chaigiiig idinission to denion^ 
strations excludes rnun people in the communits Should tseis 
one be peimitted to view school picscntations'' Explain 

3 Should the demonstiation be televised or broadcast'' Whit 
are the advantages and disadvaiitagesi' 

4 If seating facilities aic limited, should the presentabon be 
repeatc'cP Should time bo twe pc rforin me es on the sunt night'' 
one in the afternoon and one m the evening' one each ein sucees 
sive nights^ Discuss the advantigis ol e ich pi in 

5 How can such accusations as the following be answered 
“The (name of subject or grade) te teller is at it again tiving to 
show off his piogram witli an exhibition”^ 

6. If admissions are charged, who should htiulle the receipts^ 
Who should decide w’hat is to be elom with the inones'' 

7 Is it a better plan to have se pauiti demoii'.ti itiops for gals 
and bovs^ for elementarv and high sehool gioiipv' 
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8. Should teachers be paid overtime for exhibitions dem- 
onstrations? Explain your point of view. 

9. What are the advantages or disadvantages of an outdoor 
demonstration or exhibition? 

10. Should athletic contests be regarded as exhibitions or dem- 
onstrations? If so, should the same educational policies apply as 
for other demonstrations? 
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Whan the public relations program of o school system rests 
on a foundation of soind classroom accomplishment^ it is like 
the house built upon a rcvck Storms of ill founded criticism 
and innuendo will not overwhelm it Its foundations are sure,* 


Evaluation— and a Look Ahead 


FOURTEEN 


The explorations and explanations in these pages of how 
public lelatiuns makes possible an inereasingh effective 
program of education in the communit). have touched on 
man) focal points. Quite obsiously many teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and school-board members aic not aware of the 
necessity for, and the constructive aspects of, simsihle public 
relations. With the pressuie of increasing demands on school 
personnel, there is an underst rndable reluctance to assume 
the new duties inlicreut in gaining coinmuuit) undeistand- 
ing and good will for the s^'^iools Many teacheis and ad- 
ministrators feel unct'rtain and uisccuie in using the basic 
techniques of publicity, often confusing publicity with 
showing off. But honest evaluation a> d reporting of school- 
work are as necessary to tniclligent progress as the employ- 
ment of competent teachers and principals. 

The teacher who enjoys effective and friendly relations 

’Ammcan Association of Sdiool Adnunisirators, Public Rrlatums for 
Ainertcas Sihoob, Tvmity-Mghth Yearbook, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, 1950, p. 51. 
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with pupils and parents is the ambassador of public rela- 
tions in a basic and encouraging way. There are, without 
question, many teachers who have influenced hordes of 
pupils and several communities through the effectiveness of 
their classroom efforts. To encourage sucli teachers, to co- 
ordinate the efforts of all teachers, administrators, pupils, 
and others in the development of understanding and sup- 
port of the schools is the challenge inherent in public rela- 
tions, Keep in mind that bad public relations m education 
thrives on the mistakes or overt acts of school people who, 
tor one leason oi another, create wrong impiessions in their 
dealings with one or more of the various publics. 

APPBAISAL PRECEDES ACTION 

Any communit) profits from an appraisal ol its school- 
community relationships. The f.ict that parents and tax- 
payers seem to approve of school piogiams and policies 
should furnish no false sense of seemity. Only by accurate 
and consistent determination can school personnel know, 
the degrees of approval or disapproval registered by com- 
munity members toward the public schools. Use ol opinion 
questionnaires, as suggested in Chapter 2, together with 
other appraisals, can point (he way for undei standing and 
progress. Valuable check points appeal in the sections that 
follow. 

STATED OBJECTIVES AND POLICIES 

Consistenc>’ of action and impros’cment of educational 
opportunities demand that school programs be understood 
by the community. Rcasonabl), the aims of the schools' 
policies and procedures, in terms of the child and the 
stated program, must detail the areas of growth and develop- 
ment of primary concern to teachers, administrators, paients, 
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and others. Where specific statements of school policies, 
practices, and expected outcomes result from the co- 
operative efforts of professional personnel, parents, and 
pupils, a splendid basis of imdei standing for effective 
public lelations has been built. In any event, an ac- 
ceptance of the basic objectives of a school oi school system 
by the professional personnel must precede attempts to 
cieate better undet standing and suppoti of the schools by 
the puhltr 

An artful tcachei, now letiiod, once reported Uiat the 
most helpful method of teaching was to assume that s'oung 
people did not know and to caiiy this assumption through 
to the point where he was sure that the) had h'anied So 
too in a program of public lel.itions, it is fai w'lser to con- 
tinue to assume thiit \anous publics do not uudcM stand w’hat 
the schools expect to accomplish until ediUMtioiial personnel 
are ccitain that the publics do understand 

PROFrSSION A1 t OMPF FI Nt E 

Ihioughoul this book, emphasis has been plac<*d upon 
the f.ict that the kc\ to th<‘ mtcipictation oi school u’sls 
m the hands of tiacliing and admniistjativc pr'isonncl 
Fuithcn sticss has also bci'ii placed upon the need (oi ac- 
cc'pting the oblig.ilion each tiachci and adininistiatoi as- 
sumes in woiking with pupii patents and others to gam 
greatei undci standing. 

Each teacher, principal supciiiiti ndent, oi supci visor 
can secure a fiist appraisal of the rff( ctit encss of public re- 
lations by noting the ficr/tuiuif uith uhich pupils cat rtf 
into their home guided lepoils of the tiotk of the school 
All pupils icport on the' daiK work of the sclic ols, toi bcttei 
or woise. Securing the cooperation 1 feaclicis m helptng 
pupils plan the rcjiorts which go to the homes piovides 
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many opportunities for successful initiation of a wide range 
of reporting techniques. 

Consideration of the work of the school in each class- 
room o£Fers the additional advantage of securing pupils’ 
opinions and reactions. The attitudes of pupils toward educa- 
tional programs and toward personnel are not only of 
significant importance for present purposes but they are 
the basis on which the futiue understanding and support 
of public schools must rest. 

Caution has been voiced in these pages concerning at- 
tempts to secure pupil support by either personal popularity 
or by delegating to pupils choices of content or procedures 
beyond the limits of immature judgment. Above all else, 
professional competence among teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators is the watchword in building desirable pupil 
and public reactions in support of their schools. 

PROGRAM EMPHASES 

Just as the manufacturer is certain of (he worth of his 
product, so too the schools must work from the certain 
belief that the programs of each school are designed to 
offer inaxiinuin educational opportunities to children and 
youth in each community. 

No brief has been made for the doctrine of change for the 
sake of change, .\tlempts have been made in the preceding 
pages, however, to document the need for frequent and 
critical appraisals of school offerings in each community. It 
has been said that the best school system is one that meets 
the needs of the greatest number of pupils in its con- 
stituency. Such factors as tlie number of pupils that finish 
high school, adjustment of educational offerings in ac- 
cordance with pupils’ plans, needs, and economic pos- 
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sibilitios for furthor propsr&tiOD— those are pressing in pro- 
gram evaluation and planned progr am change. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Somewhere in the process of program evaluation and 
interpretation must come a translation of the progiam into 
dollar costs. The expectancy of the conununits that ad- 
ditional educational opportunities foi mou* pupils can be 
accomplished without an incieasc m cost is as eiumeous as 
the flippant adage that two can live as c'htaplv as ont*’ 

The reasonably alert aduiiiiistiatoi has detei mined to 
some degree the ability and willingness of the conmiunit) 
to support education, at least in teinr, of the existing pio- 
gram of education. 

Accurac) and validity of budgc't lecjuesl*, sources of 
funds per pupil, must of iicwssitv be stiessc'd in eflec'tive 
public relations. Local ami state ftuancial support for schools 
depends not only upon existing mind sets' of community 
members but over a pi riod of tune upon the degree of 
public understanding d< i eloped foi imptot ing ptograms of 
education. The nuuibei oi comimiiiilies \shieli Inise doeu- 
nieiitc'd the necessity oi uiidei standing as a preiecjuisite to 
siippoi t is legion. 

LFAI>ritSUIP IN GAINING PVBU* SI PPOBl 

It has often been said that svho leads is not so important 
as the fact that someone leads. Granted that leadership 
in improving public lelatioiis should be recognized and 
utilized, no mutter what its oiigiii, yet the .significant aspect 
of leadership lies in a willingness and competence to initiate 
and secure greatei public undei standing and support. 

The importance of the classroom teacher as the focal 
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point in any public-relations program has been stressed 
in many sectUms of preceding chapters. The administration, 
however, must first assess itself on the degree to which it 
assumes the obligation to initiate desirable public-relations 
techniques. 

In essence, the impetus for starting a school- or city- 
wide program of publicizing the work of the schools comes 
generally from a superintendent, principal, or board-of- 
cducation member. Once underway, the public-relations 
program can well utilize the leadership abilities of teachers, 
members of the community, and others, 

A LOOK AHEAD 

Interest without understanding, whether in public schools 
or government, can lead only to chaos and retrogression. 
The welfare of children is at stake always when programs 
and policies of the public schools are in the process of con- 
trol or determination. 

Traditions of this country and our constitutional provi-^ 
sions which safeguard basic beliefs give to states and munic- 
ipalities the immediate control of public education. Cer- 
tainly, no one would dejiy the desirability and the necessity 
of retaining the bases of local relationships in public educa- 
tion; only from the concept of regarding schools as posses- 
sions of the public does society fulhll the true responsibility 
of public education. 

It is unreasonable to assume that all members of a con- 
stituency understand the objectives of schools to the same 
degree. It is also unreasonable to assume that most members 
of communities have either the desire or the capacity to 
acquaint themselves with those aspect.s of school-program 
and policy determination which are commonly regarded as 
requiring professional competence. 
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Future plans must start from basic considerations which 
are realistic; plans which accept as fact the desire of some 
groups to gain control of the schools to some degree, 
often for selfish ends. Realistic plans call to mind that the 
history of this country represents a story of wise decisions 
made on the basis of complete information and undei- 
standing and of certain unwise or tragic decisions made 
when complete information and understanding w'ere not 
secured. Faith in the ability of Americans to make wise 
decisions in the light of complete information and undei- 
standing (whether on local, slate, or national le\els) is the 
bulwark upon which public- education builds foi the futuie 

Each person in public education eames the obligation to 
improve undei standing among pupils, teaehc'rs ndniinistia- 
tors, parents, and other communitv membc'is The daily 
application of any plan of public iclations uhich helps 
others to understand and stippoil an imptoted propram of 
education h in essence an effort to retain and improtc 
democratic society. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Which techniques of seeming opinions of parents and 
pupils would be most adaptable in yom conununitv 

2 List the t^jies of piogr.ims in \our conirnunity’s schools 
which are not cicaily uiidersti id List the proeeduies which 
stimulate the most cjucstions from p.uc*nts and pujiils 

3. What steps might he taken to setu - better understanding 
of the- program type's and piOv.cduies listc-u in tlie above I'juesti >n^ 

4. Draw up a tc-ntative statement of objective.s for a school 
which might be proposed at a public meeting Plan the personnel 
w’ho should take pait in securing the adoptioi* of the stated 
objectives and procedures 

5. What techniques of translating the .chool budget in your 
communitv into per-pupil costs would be most feasible'* What 
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publicity media should be used to acquaint people with per- 
pupil costs for instruction? for general control? for supplies? 
for maintenance? for books? 

6. What publicity techniques would be most adaptable in pre- 
senting the sources of funds which support public education in 
your community? Select the pictorial forms which might be used 
to stress the pcT-capita contribution each citizen makes to public 
education. 

7. Outline a tentative plan to utilize the professional com- 
petences of the school staff while bringing the community into 
educational planning in your community. 
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List of Syndicates, Networks, 
and Services 


Appendix B 


M WSPAPEK FEATURE SYNDICATES 

Allied News Service— 9 Rockefeller Vh/A, New York 20, N.Y. 
Associated Press Featiires-50 Rockeleller Plazi, New Yoik 20, N.Y. 
(lentral Press Association-1435 E. 12th St., Cle\ eland, Ohio 
Consolidated News Features— 247 W. 43d St., New Yoik 18, N.Y, 
Herald Tribune News Service— 230 W. 4Lst St., New ^oik 17, N.Y, 
King Features Syndicate— 235 E. 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

N.E.A. Service- 1200 W. Third St., Cleveland, Oliio 
North American Newspaper Alliance— 247 W. 43d St., New Yoik 18, 
N.Y. 

Religious News Service— 381 Fourtl Avr., New Yoik, N.Y. 

Science Service— 1719 N. St., N.W., Wasliingfon, D.C. 

Ihiiled Features Sjndicate-220 E, 42d St., N(‘w York 17, N.Y. 
Western Newspaper Uiiion~2I0 S. Despknii s St,, Chicago J2, 111. 

RADIO NETWORKS 

American Broadcasting Companv—SO Rockefcilcr Plaza New York 20, 
N.Y. 

Columbia Broadcasting System— 485 Madison Ave., \‘*w Yoik, N.Y. 
Mutual Broadcasting Svstein-1440 Broadwrv, New York, N.Y. 
National Broadcasting Company— 30 RockefelivV Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. 
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NrWSPAPER WIRE SERVICES 

Associated Press— 50 Rockefeller Paza, New York 20, N Y 
Chicago Tribune Press Service— Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, 111 
International News Service- 235 E 45th St , New York 17, N Y 
United Press-220 E 42d St., New York 17, N.Y. 

PIIOTOCHAPHIC SYNDICATES 

Acme Newspicturcs— 461 Eighth Ave , New York, N \ 

Associated Press News Photo Service- 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New Ttork 
20, NY 

Internationa] News Photo— 235 E 45th St New Tork 17, N Y 
NEA Service— 1200 W Third St, Cleveland, Ohio 
United Features Syndicate— 220 E 42d St , New York 17 N Y 
Washington Post News Service— Washington Post Building Washing 
ton, D C 

Western Newspaper Union— 210 S Desplaines St Chicago 12 111 
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